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ABSTRACT 

Hydrocarbon  fuel  spills  and  leakage  from  underground  storage  tanks  are  a  common  source  of 
groundwater  contamination.   In  order  to  remediate  contaminated  sites,  it  is  necessary  to 
locate  the  spilled  fuel  within  the  subsurface.   This  site  characterization  has  traditionally  been 
performed  by  sampling  groundwater  in  wells  and  coUecting  soil  cores  for  laboratory  analysis. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  core  and  water  samples  required  and  to  improve  site 
characterization,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  remote  geophysical  techniques  for 
delineating  the  fuel  contaminated  zone.   Although  in  principal  these  techniques  should 
provide  useful  information,  they  have  often  been  unsuccessful. 

Our  research  objective  was  to  provide  a  sound  physical  basis  to  explain  the  change  in 
geophysical  response  observed  when  hydrocarbon  fuels  are  spilled  into  the  subsurface.    A 
better  understanding  of  the  underlying  cause  for  these  changes  will  aid  the  evaluation  of  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  geophysical  methods  at  a  particular  site  and  the  interpretation  of 
survey  data  obtained  with  these  methods. 

In  order  to  understand  the  geophysical  response  that  can  be  expected  at  a  spill  site,  the 
induced  change  in  geophysical  response  for  a  controlled  hydrocarbon  fuel  spill  was 
measured,  laboratory  measurements  of  the  electrical  properties  of  contaminated  soil  were 
performed  and  the  response  of  a  hydrocarbon  fuel  pooled  at  the  water  table  was  modelled 
mathematically.   The  controlled  fuel  (kerosene)  spill  was  performed  in  a  1.7-m  deep  by  3.6- 
m  diameter  cylindrical  test  cell  containing  a  local  sandy  soil.   Five  separate  kerosene 
injections  were  performed  to  give  a  total  injected  volume  of  343  litres.    Geophysical  surveys 
were  performed  before,  during  and  after  each  injection.  The  foUowing  techniques  were 
used:  ground  penetrating  radar,  a  surface  electromagnetic  method  (EM38),   surface  DC 
resistivity,  in  situ  DC  resistivity  monitoring,  in  situ  dielectric  permittivity  monitoring,  radon 
gas  sampling,  neutron  logging,  and  borehole  television  monitoring. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Hydrocarbon  fuel  spills  are  a  common  source  of  groundwater  contamination.    If  these 
contaminated  sites  are  not  remediated,  the  spilled  fuels  will  act  as  a  long  term  source  of 
contamination  due  to  their  slow  dissolution  into  the  local  groundwater.    However,   to 
successfully  remediate  these  sites,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  spilled 
fuel  within  the  subsurface. 

Previous  work  (Olhoeft,  1986;  Keech,  1988;  Pitchford  et  al,  1989;  Bomer  et  al,  1993; 
Vanhala  et  al,  1993,  Daniels  et  al,  1992)  has  indicated  that  electrical  geophysical  methods 
may  provide  the  means  for  the  detection  and  delineation  of  these  subsurface  pools.   The 
results  from  these  previous  studies  at  accidental  spill  sites  were  important  in  demonstrating 
that  geophysical  methods  can  in  some  cases  provide  useful  information  on  the  subsurface 
distribution  of  the  spilled  fuels.   A  limitation  of  these  previous  studies  was  the  impossibility 
of  characterizing   the  subsurface  contaminant  distribution  and  soil  physical  properties  in 
sufficient  detail  to  fully  understand  the  observed  responses,  or  to  predict  how  successful  these 
techniques  would  be  at  other  contaminated  sites.   To  improve  our  understanding  of  the 
application  of  electrical  geophysical  techniques  to  these  problems,  we  have  performed  field 
and  laboratory  studies  in  which  we  measured  the  in  situ  physical  properties  during  and 
following  the  injection  of  a  hydrocarbon  fuel.  Theoretical  modelling  studies  have  also  been 
used  to  predict  the  geophysical  response  due  to  a  subsurface  spill  and  to  understand  the 
factors  that  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  anomalous  response  due  to  hydrocarbon  fuel 
contaminants  in  the  isubsurface. 

The  objective  of  our  research  was  to  provide  a  sound  physical  basis  to  explain  the  change  in 
geophysical  response  observed  when  hydrocarbon  fuels  are  spilled  into  the  subsurface.    A 
better  understanding  of  the  underlying  cause  for  these  changes  allows  us  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  geophysical  methods  (in  particular  those  methods  based  on  electrical 
properties)  and  improve  the  interpretation  of  survey  data  obtained  with  these  methods. 

To  improve  our  understar)ding  of  the  physical  basis  for  the  observed  changes  in  geophysical 
response,  we  performed  controlled  laboratory  and  field  studies  of  soils  contaminated  with 
hydrocarbon  ftiels.   The  laboratory  studies  focused  on  the  electrical  properties  of  soil-water- 
air-fiiel  mixtures.   In  the  field  experiment,  we  injected  343  litres  of  kerosene  into  a  large  test 
cell  and  observed  the  induced  changes  using  the  following  techniques;  in  situ  dielectric 
permittivity  and  resistivity  probes;  surface  resistivity;  ground  penetrating  radar;  neutron 
logging;  surface  electromagnetic  methods  and  radon  soil  gas  monitoring.   Theoretical 
modelling  of  a  pooled  hydrocarbon  fuel  in  the  subsurface  was  performed  for  the  resistivity, 
ground  penetrating  radar(GPR)  and  electromagnetic  (EM)  techniques. 

In  previous  experiments  (  Redman,  1992,  Annan  et  al,  1992,  and  Schneider  et  al  1992), 
similar  to  those  described  here,  a  dense  non-aqueous  phase  liquid  (DNAPL)  was  injected  into 
a  natural  sandy  aquifer  and  monitored  with  geophysical  techniques.    In  contrast  to  DNAPLs, 
hydrocarbon  fuels  belong  the  light  non-aqueous  phase  liquid  (LNAPL)  class  of  organic 


contaminants,  and  do  not  migrate  below  the  water  saturated  zone.   Common  examples  of 
LNAPLs  are  gasoline,  kerosene  (or  jet  fuel),  lubricating  oils,  and  diesel  fuel.  Common 
DNAPLs  are  tetrachloroethylene(dry  cleaning  fluid),  trichloroethylene  and  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

When  an  LNAPL  is  spilled  into  the  subsurface,  it  will  move  downwards  through  the 
unsaturated  zone  leaving  behind  a  residual  (isolated  blobs  of  LNAPL)  until  it  encounters 
either  an  impermeable  horizon  or  the  water  table.   An  LNAPL  will  then  accumulate  at  the 
top  of  and  within  the  capillary  water  saturated  zone  above  the  water  table,  creating  a  zone  we 
will  refer  to  as  an  LNAPL  pool.   DNAPLs,  on  the  other  hand  will  continue  to  move  below 
the  water  table  until  they  encounter  an  impermeable  horizon  where  they  will  accumulate  and 
form  a  DNAPL  pool.   The  pooled  zone  is  the  region  in  which  a  NAPL  exists  not  as  separate 
isolated  blobs,  but  as  a  continuous  phase  that  is  connected  by  way  of  pore  throats  or  films 
surrounding  grains. 

Even  though  DNAPLs  and  LNAPLs  have  roughly  similar  electrical  properties,  they  present 
quite  different  problems  in  terms  of  geophysical  detection  because  of  the  way  they  distribute 
themselves  in  the  subsurface.    DNAPL  pools  are  usually  below  the  water  table  in  contrast  to 
LNAPL  pools  that  are  situated  near  the  water  table,  at  the  interface  between  the  unsaturated 
and  saturated  zones.   This  makes  the  geophysical  detection  of  LNAPLs,  with  electrical 
techniques,  more  difficult  since  this  interface  is  usually  complicated  and  variable  depending 
on  recent  infiltration  events  and  movement  of  the  water  table. 

Since  most  of  the  geophysical  methods  we  address  depend  on  electrical  properties  of  the 
subsurface,  the  first  part  of  this  report  will  discuss  the  following: 

1.  The  results  and  implications  of  laboratory  studies  of  the  electrical  properties  of 
soil-water-kerosene-air  mixtures. 

2.  Modelling  of  the  electrical  properties  of  soil- water-kerosene-air  mixtures. 

3.  The  electrical  properties  stratigraphy  of  a  water  table  zone  contaminated  with  a 
hydrocarbon  fuel  pool. 

4.  Theoretical  models  of  the  response  of  electrical  geophysical  methods  to  a 
hydrocarbon  fuel  contaminated  water  table. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  describes  a  large  scale  field  experiment  in  which  a  range  of 
geophysical  and  other  techniques  were  used  to  monitor  the  injection  of  343  litres  of  kerosene 
into  a  large  test  cell. . 


2.   ELECTRICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SOIL-LNAPL  MIXTURES 
2.1  BACKGROUND 

The  term  soil  is  used  in  this  discussion  in  the  broad  sense  and  refers  to  unconsolidated 
material  (regolith  and  overburden)  that  may  contain  organic  material.     The  laboratory 
measurements  that  are  presented  were  performed  on  a  sand  soil  but  the  results  are  also 
relevant  to  porous  rocks.   The  theoretical  modelling  of  electrical  properties  is  relevant  to 
both  rocks  and  soils.   The  particular  theoretical  results  presented  are  for  a  material  with  a 
porosity  of  0.4  which  clearly  applies  to  soils.   The  same  models  with  different  parameters 
can  be  used  to  predict  the  electrical  properties  of  rocks.   Usually  hydrocarbon  fuel  spills 
occur  in  the  near  surface  and  do  not  penetrate  very  far  below  the  water  table  and  therefore 
often  contaminate  the  overburden  as  opposed  to  the  underlying  bedrock. 

Laboratory  measurements  are  useful  for  determining  the  effect  a  contaminant  has  on  a  the 
electrical  properties  of  a  specific  soil  type  and  provide  ground-truth  for  theoretical  mixing 
laws.  In  practice,  it  is  not  possible  to  characterize  the  electrical  properties  of  contaminated 
soils  for  all  possible  soil  types  and  pore  fluids  (i.e.  mixtures  of  immiscible  organic  liquids, 
air  and  water)  by  performing  laboratory  measurements.  Theoretical  mixing  laws  however 
can  be  used  to  predict  the  electrical  properties  of  a  broad  range  of  these  contaminated  soil 
types. 

To  predict  the  change  in  geophysical  response  (for  electrical  methods)  induced  by  an  LNAPL 
it  is  necessary  to  also  know  both  the  electrical  properties  of  an  LNAPL  contaminated  soil  and 
the  distribution  of  the  LNAPL  in  the  subsurface.   This  distribution  can  be  obtained  from  core 
sample  measurements  at  specific  sites  or  can  be  predicted  for  different  soils  using  theoretical 
models.   In  section  3.2  a  theoretical  model  is  used  to  predict  the  relative  saturation  of  the 
three  fluid  phases  (LNAPL,  water  and  air)  within  the  pore  space  of  an  LNAPL  contaminated 
water  table  interface.   From  these  fluid  saturations  the  electrical  properties  stratigraphy 
across  the  water  table  interface  is  determined  using  the  mixing  laws. 

The  term  dielectric  permittivity,  when  used  in  this  report,  is  the  relative  dielectric 
permittivity  (often  also  referral  to  as  the  dielectric  constant)  unless  specified  otherwise.  The 
electrical  properties  of  material  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  complex  dielectric 
permittivity,  the  complex  conductivity,  or  as  a  combination  of  both  of  these. 

In  this  discussion,  the  electrical  properties  of  mixtures  are  computed  in  terms  of  complex 
dielectric  permittivity  which  is  more  convenient  for  GPR  modelling.   For  modelling  the 
response  of  EM  methods  to  LNAPL  pools,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  real  part  of  the 
conductivity  a,  (at  frequency  f)  which  is  derived  from  the  imaginary  part  of  the  complex 
conductivity  Kj  as: 

a=-2TifK, 


The  imaginary  part  of  the  conductivity  is  generally  quite  small  at  the  low  frequencies  used  in 
DC  resistivity  and  EM  techniques.   The  highest  frequency  EM  method  discussed  is  the 
EM39  borehole  induction  logger  which  has  an  operating  frequency  of  39.2  kHz. 


2.2   MODELLING  OF  ELECTRICAL  PROPERTIES 

2.2.1  Properties  of  Soil  Constituents  :  Matrix,  LNAPL,  Water  and  Air 

The  electrical  properties  of  the  soil  matrix  or  grains  are  reasonably  well  known  and  are  best 
expressed  as  dielectric  permittivity  since  their  conductivity  is  extremely  low  and  for  the 
puiposes  of  modelling  is  assumed  to  be  zero.   Typical  values  of  dielectric  permittivity  for 
soil  mineral  grains  lie  in  the  range  of  3  to  15.   For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
permittivity  of  rocks  and  minerals  see  Olhoeft  (1981)  and  Campbell  (1969).     We  have  used 
a  value  of  S.l  which  was  measured  on  the  Borden  sand  that  was  used  both  in  laboratory  and 
field  experiments. 

LNAPLs  in  general  have  very  low  conductivity  and  for  the  purposes  of  modelling  are 
assumed  to  have  a  conductivity  of  zero.   Their  dielectric  permittivities  are  quite  low 
compared  to  water  as  shown  in  Table  2.1. 

Table  2.1:   Dielectric  permittivities  for  typical  LNAPLs. 


Kerosene 

2.09^ 

Crude  Oil 

2.2' 

Gasoline 

1.95^ 

Mineral  Oil 

2.1^ 

'  at  approximately  1  GHz  (  Shen  et  al  ,  1985) 
^  at  3(X)  MHz  (  Musil  and  Zacek,  1986) 
'  at  3000  MHz  (Von  Hippel,  1961) 

The  electrical  properties  of  typical  pore  water  are  well  known  and  depend  on  temperature, 
ionic  species  and  their  concentration,  and  frequency.   An  excellent  description  of  these 
properties  is  given  in  Olhoeft  (1981).   The  DC  conductivity  of  water  containing  number  of 
ionic  species  of  different  concentration  can  be  estimated  (  Fuoss  and  Hsia,  1967).   DC 
conductivity  increases  by  approximately  2%  per  °C.   For  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
temperature  dependence  and  concentration  dependence  see  Ucok  et  al.  (1979). 

A  relationship  that  gives  the  complex  dielectric  permittivity  of  water,  excluding  the 


contribution  from  DC  conductivity,  is  given   in  Hasted  (1973).     Using  this  relationship,  and 
incorporating  the  DC  conductivity  into  the  imaginary  part  of  the  complex  dielectric 
permittivity,  the  complex  dielectric  permittivity  of  water  as  a  function  of  temperature  T 
(degrees  Kelvin)  and  co,  the  angular  frequency,  is  given  by: 


K,{T)-Kt,       ^   Kt,-n^       ia 


K((o,r)  =/32+. 

l+(i<OTi(r)  )l-«       1+10)X2       0)6(1 


Where: 

Kg  (D  =295  .  68-1 .  2287+2  .  094-10'3r2-l .  41-10"* T^ 

•  118 

Xj  ( D  =5  .  62-10-"e  e-«ao-*T         T2=4  .  2-10 

23=1.342  a=.012        eo=8.85-10-"f/;n 

a  -    DC  Conductivity  (S/m) 

if  =4  . 2  -  High  frequency  permittivity 


The  DC  conductivity  a  depends  on  specific  ionic  species  and  their  concentration.     K,(T)  and 
Kb  also  depend  on  specific  ion  species  and  their  concentration,  but  ignoring  this  dependence 
results  in  an  error  of  less  than  1  %  in  the  estimate  of  permittivity  over  the  ft-equencies  from 
DC  to  1  GHz  for  water  with  ionic  concentration  less  than  .05  moles/litre  (DC  conductivity  of 
.5  S/m). 

The  electrical  properties  of  typical  pore  water  at  lO^C  are  summarized  in  Figures  2.2.1  and 
2.2,2  for  a  range  of  ionic  concentrations.   The  concentrations  are  shown  as  their  equivalent 
DC  cpnductivity.   The  electrical  properties  of  a  typical  pore  water  are  relatively  frequency 
independent  below  100  MHz  but  the  high  frequency  properties  should  be  considered  when 
modelling  GPR  responses.    At  lower  frequencies  Oess  than  100  kHz),  used  with  surface  and 
borehole  EM  techniques  and  DC  resistivity,  the  conductivity  is  frequency  independent  and 
has  only  a  small  imaginary  part. 


2.2.2  Electrical  Properties  of  Composite  Mixture 

Mixing  formulae  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  electrical  properties  of  composite  mixtures. 
These  mixing  formulae  and  their  application  to  NAPLs  are  discussed  in  Endres  and  Redman 
(1993).     For  the  specific  case  of  soils  containing  only  two  fluid  phases,  the  model  of  Feng 
and  Sen  (1985),  can  be  used.   However,  to  model  the  vertical  profile  of  electrical  properties 
through  of  an  LNAPL  pool,  situated  at  the  water  table  interface,  a  model  that  can  deal  with  4 
separate  phases  (LNAPL,  water,  air  and  soil  grains)  is  required.    Models  to  deal  specifically 
with  this  case  are  not  presently  available. 

For  the  modelling  discussed  in  this  report,  the  more  general  Bruggeman-Hanai-Sen  (BUS) 
model  (  Sen  et  al,  1981)  has  been  used  to  estimate  the  electrical  properties.   The  relative 
dielectric  permittivity  of  a  mixture  of  two  phases  is  calculated  with  this  model  by  solving 
the  following  equation  for  K„  : 


Ke  -  permittivity  of  embedded  phase 

Kfc  -  permittivity  of  background  phase 

K„  -  permittivity  of  mixture 

c  -  constant  depending  on  grain  shape  of  embedded  phase  (1/3  for  sphere) 

<f)  -  porosity  (firaction  of  sample  occupied  by  background  phase) 

This  model  calculates  the  electrical  properties  of  the  mixture  formed  by  embedding  inclusions 
of  one  phase  in  a  background  media  formed  by  the  other  phase.   When  more  than  two  phases 
are  involved,   the  model  can  still  be  used  by  first  mixing  two  of  the  phases  and  then 
embedding  the  resulting  mixture  in  a  third  phase  and  repeating  this  process  until  all  phases 
are  incorporated.   The  electrical  properties  of  the  LNAPL-water-air-grain  mixture,  were 
estimated  with  this  repeated  embedding  procedure  in  the  following  sequence: 

1.  The  electrical  properties  of  the  air  phase  was  embedded  in  water  was  determined. 

2.  The  electrical  properties  of  the  LNAPL  phase  embedded  in  mixture  ft-om  step  1  was 
determined. 

3.  The  electrical  properties  of  the  soil  grain  phase  embedded  in  the  mixture  from  step  2 
was  determined  to  give  electrical  properties  of  4  phase  composite. 

This  particular  sequence  is  used  since  it  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  water  phase 
throughout  the  matrix.   This  is  important  since  most  soils  and  rocks  are  water  wet  and  the 
water  phase  is  connected  throughout  the  matrix.  A  grain  shape  parameter  (c)  of  1/3, 
appropriate  for  spherical  grains,  was  assumed  to  be  reasonable  for  the  soil  modelled. 
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Figure  2.2.1:  Real  part  of  relative  dielectric  permittivity  of  water  with  varying  ionic  concentration. 
Ionic  concentration  is  expressed  in  terms  of  low  frequency  (DC)  conductivity  of  water. 
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Figure  2.2.2:  Conductivity  of  water  (real  part)  with  varying  ionic  concentration.   Ionic  concentration 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  low  frequency  (DC)  conductivity  of  water. 


2.3  LABORATORY  MEASUREMENTS 

2.3.1  Background 

The  DC  electrical  conductivity  of  a  standard  sand  (Ottawa  graded  sand  -  ASTM  C778-87) 
was  measured  for  a  range  of  water-kerosene-air  saturations  (Westbroek,  1993).   A  two-phase 
fully  liquid  saturated  and  a  three-phase  partially  liquid  saturated  experiment  were  performed. 


In  the  two-phase  experiment,  the  sand  was  initially  saturated  with  water  and  then  the 
electrical  conductivity  was  measured  as  kerosene  was  injected  into  the  sample  displacing 
water.  When  no  further  kerosene  could  be  injected,  the  process  was  reversed  with  water 
displacing  kerosene.   This  process  resulted  in  residual  kerosene  saturation  of  0.16. 

The  three-phase  experiment  began  with  a  liquid  saturated  sample  containing  residual  kerosene 
(0.16  of  the  pore  volume  contained  kerosene  and  0.84  was  water).   The  electrical 
conductivity  was  then  measured  as  water  was  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  sample 
allowing  air  to  enter  from  the  top.   The  relative  saturation  of  the  three  fluid  phases  (air, 
water  and  kerosene)  was  measured  throughout  each  of  these  experiments. 


2.3JS  Experimental  Procedure 

The  sand  sample  was  put  into  a  glass  sample  holder  (Figure  2.3.1)  designed  for  measuring 
the  relationship  between  saturation  and  capillary  pressure,  and  between  saturation  and 
electrical  conductivity.   In  order  to  create  a  uniformly  packed  sample,  the  dry  sand  was  put 
into  the  holder  using  a  special  packing  technique  (WygaJ,  1963).   In  this  technique,  the  dry 
sand  was  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  about  1 .0  m  through  crossed  screens  into  the 
sample  holder.  The  current  and  potential  electrodes  were  in  place  before  the  packing 
occurred.   To  ensure  complete  saturation  of  the  sample,  CO2  gas  was  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  sample  and  the  fritted  glass  disk.   De-aired  water  was  then  introduced  slowly 
to  the  sample  from  the  bottom.  The  water  used  in  the  experiment  was  deionized  water  mixed 
with  1.0  mg/litre  of  KCl.   This  resulted  in  water  with  a  measured  conductivity  of  100  mS/m 
at  20°C  (80  mS/m  when  corrected  to  10°C  ). 

The  sample  holder,  constructed  of  glass,  had  a  fine  fritted  glass  disk  (1  nm  pore  size)  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  removable  top  with  a  Viton  O-ring.   The  glass  disk,  when  wetted  with  water 
only  allowed  water  to  pass  through  for  the  range  of  capillary  pressures  used.  The  injection 
port  was  connected  to  an  LNAPL  (kerosene)  reservoir  (Figure  2.3.2)  and  the  ouUet  port  to 
the  water  reservoir.    Each  of  the  reservoirs  were  burettes  which  were  used  to  measure 
relative  volumes  of  effluent  and  influent  with  a  repeatability  of  0. 1  ml. 

Since  electrical  conductivity  is  quite  temperature  sensitive  (+2%/  °C),  the  sample  holder  was 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  10°C  in  a  modified  refrigerator.  Throughout  the  1000 


hours  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  varied  by  a  maximum  of  ±0.5°C. 

Stainless-steel  mesh  current  electrodes  and  platinum  wire  potential  electrodes  were  embedded 
within  the  sand  during  the  packing  procedure  to  allow  for  a  four-terminal  electrical 
conductivity  measurement  technique.   The  voltage  from  the  current  sense  resistor,  after 
passing  through  a  preamplifier,  was  connected  to  the  reference  input  on  the  Hewlett-Packard 
impedance  analyzer  (HP4192A).   The  voltage  between  the  potential  electrodes,  after  passing 
through  another  preamplifier  was  connected  to  the  signal  input  on  the  4192A.   The 
impedance  analyzer  was  computer  controlled  with  software  that  used  the  measured  relative 
magnitude  of  the  current  and  voltage  to  compute  the  conductivity. 

The  capillary  pressure(pressure  between  the  kerosene  and  water  phase)  was  increased  by 
lowering  the  elevation  of  the  water  reservoir  in  2-3  cm  increments  and  keeping  the  elevation 
of  the  kerosene  reservoir  constant.   After  each  change  in  elevation  the  system  was  allowed  to 
equilibrate  for  12  hours.   Measurements  of  electrical  conductivity,  taken  during  one  of  these 
changes  in  capillary  pressure,  indicate  that  it  took  about  4  hours  to  stabilize  within  a  few 
percent  of  the  conductivity  measured  after  12  hours. 

After  the  12  hour  period,  the  electrical  conductivity,  the  temperature,  the  water  volume  in 
the  water  reservoir  (a  burette),  the  kerosene  volume  in  the  kerosene  reservoir  and  the 
capillary  pressure  were  measured.  The  complete  experiment  lasted  about  1000  hours. 


2.3.3  Results:  Two-Phase  Experiment 

Initially  the  fully  water  saturated  sample  had  a  conductivity  of  14.3  mS/m,   A  capillary 
pressure  of  about  10  cm  of  water  was  required  before  any  kerosene  entered  the  sample 
(Figure  2.3.3).    As  the  capillary  pressure  increased  further,  kerosene  displaced  water  from 
the  pore  space  and  the  conductivity  decreased,  as  expected  since  kerosene  is  effectively  non- 
conducting compared  with  typical  pore  water.   The  conductivity  continued  to  decrease  until 
no  further  water  could  be  displaced  by  the  kerosene.   At  this  point  the  water  saturation  was 
0.16  (kerosene  saturation  0.84)  and  the  conductivity  had  decreased  substantially  to  0.71 
mS/m. 

After  this  initial  phase  of  the  experiment,  the  capillary  pressure  was  reduced  to  zero.   During 
this  process  the  conductivity  increased  as  water  moved  back  into  the  sample  displacing  the 
kerosene.    All  of  the  kerosene  was  not  displaced.   A  residual  kerosene  saturation  of  0.19 
remained  in  the  sample. 

For  data  collected  during  the  initial  part  of  the  experiment  in  which  the  kerosene  saturation 
increased  from  0.0  to  0.84,  there  are  two  distinctive  regimes  in  the  conductivity  versus 
saturation  relationship.   The  same  two  regimes  are  also  seen  in  the  capillary  pressure  versus 
saturation  relationship.  The  first  regime  is  between  kerosene  saturations  of  0.0  and  0.35  and 
the  second  is  from  0.35  to  0.84. 
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The  first  regime  may  result  from  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  kerosene  in  the  sample  that  is 
more  likely  to  occur  at  low  capillary  pressures.  Since  the  sample  is  5.06  cm  long,  the  top  of 
the  sample  has  a  capillary  pressure  that  is  1.4  (cm  of  water)  greater  than  the  bottom.   This 
effect  could  result  in  a  non-uniform  kerosene  distribution  and  such  a  distribution  would  affect 
the  conductivity  versus  saturation  relationship.   It  is  also  possible  that  there  were  two 
distinctive  populations  of  pores  with  the  larger  ones  being  filled  first. 

We  suspect  that  the  first  regime  is  not  related  to  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  kerosene,  but 
we  believe  that  the  second  regime  gives  the  relationship  between  saturation  and  conductivity 
that  is  representative  of  what  would  be  observed  in  naturally  contaminated  soils.    For  both  of 
these  regimes  there  is  linear  dependence  of  the  logarithm  of  conductivity  on  saturation.   This 
is  consistent  with  an  Archie's  law  (Archie,  1942)  type  relationship  in  which  the  effective 
porosity  (available  for  electrical  conduction)  is  reduced  relative  to  the  amount  of  kerosene  in 
the  sample.  This  same  relatively  simple  relationship  was  seen  when  tetrachloroethylene  was 
injected  into  a  Borden  sand  sample  (Voralek,  1991). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  two-phase  experiment,  in  which  the  kerosene  saturation  was  reduced 
from  0.84  to  0.19,  the  conductivity  was  substantially  lower  for  the  same  saturation  observed 
during  the  first  part  of  the  experiment.   This  observed  hysteresis  is  quite  an  interesting  result 
and  may  relate  to  the  specific  way  is  which  the  kerosene  and  water  in  distributed  at  the  pore 
scale. 


2.3.4  Results:  Three-Phase  Experiment 

The  three-phase  experiment  followed  the  final  part  of  the  two-phase  experiment.    At  this 
point,  the  kerosene  saturation  was  0. 19  and  the  remainder  of  the  pore  space  was  filled  with 
water.   The  pooled  kerosene  was  removed  from  the  top  of  the  sample.   The  level  in  the 
water  reservoir  was  then  lowered  in  a  series  of  steps  resulting  in  water  being  removed  from 
the  top  of  the  sample  and  air  entering  from  the  top.  The  air  displaces  water  reducing  the 
water  saturation  but  the  kerosene  saturation  remained  at  0.19  throughout  the  experiment. 
The  results  of  the  three-phase  experiment  (Figure  2.3.4)  are  quite  similar  to  the  two-phase 
experiment  except  that  the  hysteresis  is  not  as  pronounced.   The  effect  of  air  in  reducing  the 
conductivity  is  almost  the  same  as  kerosene,  as  was  expected  since  both  are  non-conducting 
compared  to  the  water  they  displace. 
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Figure  2.3.1:   Cross  section  of  glass  sample  holder  used  for  injecting  kerosene  into  sand 
sample  and  for  measuring  electrical  conductivity  of  sand  sample  containing  water,  air  and 
kerosene. 
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Figure  2.3.2:    Schematic  of  complete  experimental  apparatus  used  for  injecting  known 
volume  of  kerosene  into  sand  sample  and  for  measuring  electrical  conductivity  of  sample. 
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Figure  2.3.3:   Electrical  conductivity  and  capillary  pressure  dependence  on  saturation  for  two  phase 
experiment.   Arrows  indicate  direaion  in  which  experiment  progressed. 
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3.   MODELLING  EM  AND  GPR  RESPONSE  OF  AN  LNAPL  POOL 

3.1  Background 

An  LNAPL  that  is  spilled  or  leaked  from  a  storage  tank  will  move  downwards  until  it 
encounters  an  impermeable  horizon  or  a  water  saturated  zone.    If  the  spill  is  sufficiently 
large,  it  will  then  form  a  zone  of  pooled  LNAPL.   To  remediate  such  a  contaminated  site  it 
is  important  to  delineate  this  pooled  zone  in  the  subsurface.   The  LNAPL  may  sufficiently 
alter  the  electrical  properties  of  that  zone  such  that  it  is  detectable  with  surface  geophysical 
techniques.    The  models  discussed  in  the  following  sections  look  at  the  changes  induced  in 
borehole  and  surface  EM,  resistivity,   and  GPR  responses  due  to  a  pooled  LNAPL. 

Tlie  first  step  in  this  modelling  process,  which  is  discussed  in  section  3.2,  is  to  calculate  the 
relative  saturation  of  water,  LNAPL,  and  air  from  the  surface  through  the  LNAPL  pool  and 
into  the  water  saturated  zone.   Knowing  these  saturations,  the  vertical  profile  of  electrical 
properties  is  then  calculated  as  described  in  section  3.3.    In  the  remaining  sections  the  EM, 
GPR  and  resistivity  responses  that  would  result  from  this  stratigraphy  are  discussed. 

3.2  Fluid  Saturations:  Water,  LNAPL  and  Air 

The  relative  saturation  of  the  three  pore  fluids  (water,  LNAPL  and  air)  are  calculated  for  a 
pooled  LNAPL  using  a  variation  of  the  model  described  in  Lenhard  and  Parker  (1990). 
They  use  the  following  model  of  van  Geinuchten  (1980)  that  describes  the  relationship 
between  capillary  head  h  and  saturation  S   for  two  phase  systems  (n,  m  and  a  are  soil 
parameters  defined  in  Table  3.1): 

S{h)  =  {l+{ah)")-'"  h>0 

S(i2)=l  h^O 

The  water  and  total  liquid  saturation  are  assumed  to  be  independent  functions  of  the  LNAPL- 
water  and  air-LNAPL  capillary  head  and  are  calculated  using  heads  scaled  with  the 
coefficients  /3^  and  /3lw   The  values  given  for  gasoline  in  Lenhard  and  Parker(1990)  are 
used  in  this  analysis.    The  pressure  differences  between  the  air  and  LNAPL  phase  h^  and 
between  the  LNAPL  and  water  phase,  hLw  are  defined  as  a  function  of  elevation  z  in  terms  of 
the  parameters  Z,„  and  tL  as  follows: 

haL  ( ^)  =Pl  (  Z-^aw-  ti  ( 1  -pi,)  ) 

Z,„  -    the  elevation  at  which  the  gauge  water  pressure  is  zero  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
water  table  elevation  in  a  screened  well  outside  the  zone  of  contamination. 
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Il  -       the  difference  between  the  elevation  (  Z^  at  which  the  gauge  LNAPL  pressure  is 

zero  and  the  elevation  (Zl„)  at  which  the  LNAPL  and  water  pressures  are  equal.    In 
the  model  of  Lenhard  and  Parker  (1990)  this  is  assumed  to  be  the  thickness  of  the 
LNAPL  in  a  fully  screened  well.  For  the  example  given  in  this  paper,  the  soil 
parameters  were  taken  for  a  sand  (G.E.  No.  2  sand,  porosity  of  .37)  described  in  van 
Genuchten  and  Nielsen  (1980). 

Ql-      Ratio  of  LNAPL  to  water  density. 

6^-       Residual  water  content. 

Table  3.1   Parameters  used  in  modelling  LNAPL  and  water  saturations. 


a 

.0227 

n 

4.11 

m 

4.80 

e^ 

.091 

ISlw 

1.45 

^1. 

3.20 

Ql 

.73 

It  is  assumed  in  the  modelling  that  there  is  no  residual  LNAPL  in  the  unsaturated  zone.  The 
residual  LNAPL  would  likely  be  limited  to  the  zone  immediately  below  where  the  spill 
occurred,  would  be  quite  small  in  lateral  extent  compared  to  the  pool  and  would  have  only  a 
small  effect  on  the  electrical  properties. 

The  modelling  results  (Figure  3.2.1)  show  that  the  pooled  zone  of  LNAPL  extends  above 
and  below  the  water  table  (  elevation  Z„=   -1.0m).   The  average  saturation  and  thickness 
of  the  pool  increases  as  tL  is  increased  from  0.0  m  to  1.25  m.   For  the  largest  value  of  ti,, 
the  LNAPL  pool  within  the  formation  has  a  thickness  of  1.1  m  and  a  relatively  high 
saturation  of  0.7. 

By  looking  at  the  change  in  total  liquid  (LNAPL  plus  water)  saturation  with  respect  to  the 
water  saturation  with  no  LNAPL  present  it  can  be  seen  (Figure  3.2.2)  that  the  LNAPL 
mostly  displaces  water  from  the  capillary  fringe.   As  well,  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  pooled 
LNAPL  displaces  air  within  the  unsaturated  zone  and  in  the  capillary  zone.  This  is  consistent 
with  what  we  observed  in  the  LNAPL  injection  experiment  (see  section  4).   In  this 
experiment  the  injected  kerosene  formed  a  pool  at  the  water  table  and  displaced  water 
principally  from  the  capillary  fringe. 
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Figure  3.2.1:  LNAPL  and  water  saturation  for  a  range  of  values  for  parameter  tL  which 

thicknesses  of  LNAPL  pool  in  sand.  Case:  1  -  0.0  m;  2  -  0.50  m;  3  -  0.75  m;  4  -  1.0  m; 
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Figure  3.2.2:  LNAPL  saturation  and  change  in  total  liquid  saturation  (water  plus  LNAPL)  for  same 
range  of  values  for  parameter  tt .  Change  in  total  liquid  saturation  is  with  respect  to  case  1  with  no 
LNAPL  present. 
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3.3  Electrical  Properties  Variation  Across  Interface 

The  BHS  model  was  used  to  calculate  the  electrical  properties  of  an  LNAPL  pool  using  the 
method  described  in  section  2.2.2.   The  variation  in  water,  LNAPL  and  air  fluid  saturations 
from  the  surface  and  through  the  LNAPL  pool  into  the  fully  water  saturated  zone  were 
computed  using  the  method  previously  described  in  the  section  3.2. 

The  results  of  this  modelling  (Figure  3.3.1  and  3.3.2)  are  presented  as  high  frequency  (200 
MHz)  dielectric  permittivity  relevant  to  GPR  modelling  and  low  frequency  conductivity  (10 
Hz)  relevant  to  EM  modelling  and  DC  resistivity.   In  this  model  the  LNAPL  has  a  relative 
dielectric  permittivity  of  1.95,  the  soil  grains  5.1.  Both  of  these  phases  are  assumed  to  have 
zero  conductivity.   The  water  conductivity  is  44.6  mS/m  and  is  chosen  such  that  the  soil 
within  the  saturated  zone  has  a  conductivity  of  10  mS/m. 

Model  1  (Figure  3.3.1),  with  no  LNAPL  present,  has  a  relative  dielectric  permittivity  (real 
part)  of  7.2  in  the  residually  saturated  zone  near  the  surface  and  this  increases  to  24.3 
within  the  saturated  zone.   This  interface  zone  between  the  low  to  high  permittivity  at  the 
water  table  usually  gives  a  significant  reflection  event  in  GPR  cross  sections.  As  the  pool 
thickness  ti,  increases,  the  depth  of  this  interface  zone  increases  and  it  becomes  more 
gradational.  Thus  GPR  events  will  occur  at  later  times  in  these  zones  and  may  be  of  lower 
amplitude  because  of  the  more  gradational  interface.   These  effects  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  section  3.6.   The  imaginary  part  of  the  dielectric  permittivity  is  small  and  negative 
for  all  of  the  models  shown  but  is  important  in  determining  the  depth  of  penetration  for 
GPR. 

The  low  frequency  conductivity  is  1.2  mS/m  in  the  residually  saturated  zone  near  the  surface 
and  10  mS/m  within  the  saturated  zone.  As  water  is  displaced  from  the  tension  saturated 
zone  by  the  LNAPL  the  conductivity  of  this  zone  decreases.    Thus  the  zone  in  which  the 
conductivity  rises  to  the  saturated  zone  values  moves  deeper.   These  effects  should  be 
detectable  with  EM  and  resistivity  techniques  and  are  discussed  in  sections  3.4,  3.5  and  3.7. 

As  long  as  the  unsaturated  zone  is  sufficiently  thick  that  residual  saturation  is  reached  within 
this  zone,  then  the  form  of  the  electrical  properties  variation  across  the  capillary  fringe  and 
LNAPL  pool  is  independent  of  the  depth  of  the  water  table.  This  is  the  case  because  it  is  the 
elevation  of  a  point  with  respect  to  the  water  table,  not  the  depth,   that  determines  the 
relative  saturation  of  the  three  pore  fluids  at  that  point. 
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Figure  3.3.1:    Relative  dielectric  pennittivity  variation,  at  200  MHz,  across  LNAPL  pool  at  water  table.    Kr  is 
real  part  and  Ki  imaginary  part  (N.B.  Ki  has  negative  sign.).    Water  table  is  at  1.0  m  and  LNAPL  pool 
thickness  tL  within  the  formation  is:     1  -  0.0  m;  2  -  0.50  m;  3  -  0.75  m;  4  -  1.0  m;  5  -  1.25  m. 
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Figure  3.3.2:    Conductivity  (real  part)  at  10  Hz  across  LNAPL  pool  at  water  table.     Water  table  is  at  1.0  m 
and  LNAPL  pool  thickness  II,  within  the  formation,  is:     1  -  0.0  m;  2  -  0.50  m;  3  -  0.75  m;  4  -  1.0  m;  5  - 
1.25  m. 
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3.4  Surface  EM  Response 

Modelling  of  the  surface  EM  response  observed  over  an  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table 
was  performed  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  dipole  orientations  using  the  low  induction 
number  approximation  (McNeill,  1980).   The  modelling  is  relevant  to  EM  tools  such  as  the 
Geonics  EM38,  EM34  and  EM31.  Modelling  results  are  presented  for  coil  separations  of  3.7 
m  and  1.0  m  that  correspond  to  the  coil  spacings  for  the  EM38  and  EM31  respectively.    The 
coils  were  assumed  to  be  1.0  m  above  the  surface  for  the  3.7  m  coil  separation  and  at  the 
surface  for  the  1.0  m  coil  separation  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  usage  of  the  EM31 
and  EM38  respectively. 

The  vertical  variation  in  electrical  conductivity  across  an  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table 
was  computed  using  the  method  discussed  previously  in  section  3.3.     The  LNAPL  was 
assumed  to  be  nonconducting  and  the  pore  water  conductivity  was  chosen  to  give  a  saturated 
zone  conductivity  of  5.0  mS/m  in  one  case  and  50  mS/m  in  the  other  case.   The  soil 
modelled  is  the  standard  GE  sand  discussed  in  section  3.2.    Typical  profiles  of  electrical 
conductivity  for  this  interface  are  shown  in  Figure  3.3.2.   All  electrical  conductivity  models 
were  calculated  at  14.6  kHz  (EM38  operating  frequency)  for  the  1.0  m  coil  separation  and  at 
9.8  kHz  (EM31  operating  frequency)  for  the  3.7  m  coil  separation.    For  these  particular 
conductivity  models,  the  maximum  difference  in  conductivity  between  9.8  kHz  and  14.6  kHz 
for  the  conductivity  profiles  is  less  than  0.02%  so  normally,  as  in  this  case,  this  frequency 
dependence  can  be  ignored.  To  perform  the  EM  modelling  ,  a  300  layer  earth  model  (each 
layer  0.025  m  thick)  was  produced  from  the  vertical  profiles  and  EM  response  was  calculated 
for  these  models  using  the  technique  described  in  McNeill  (1980). 

The  modelling  results  presented  (Figures  3.4.1-  3.4.3)  show  the  dependence  of  the  apparent 
conductivity  measured  with  typical  EM  systems  above  an  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table 
for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.   Examples  are  shown  for  the  water  table  at  a  depth 
of  1.0  m  and  2.0  m  and  for  a  low  conductivity  soil  (5.0  mS/m  in  the  saturated  zone)  and  for 
a  high  conductivity  soil  (50  mS/m  in  the  saturated  zone).  The  average  LNAPL  saturations  in 
the  pooled  zone,  as  a  function  of  the  pool  thickness,  is  given  on  Figures  3.4.1  and  3.4.2, 
since,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.2.1,  the  saturation  varies  considerably  through  the  LNAPL  pool. 

In  the  first  two  models  (Figure  3.4.1),  the  saturated  zone  conductivity  was  50  mS/m  with 
the  water  table  at  1.0  m  and  2.0  m.   In  the  third  and  fourth  less  conductive  models  (Figure 
3.4.2),  the  saturated  zone  conductivity  was  5  mS/m  with  the  water  table  at  1.0  m  and  2,0  m. 
Models  were  computed  for  two  coil  separations  1.0  m  (EM38)  and  3.7  m  (EM31).  Since  the 
conductivity  models  are  scaled  by  the  conductivity  of  the  pore  water,  which  is  constant  for 
each  model  profile,  the  shape  of  the  conductivity  models  does  change  for  the  conductive  and 
resistive  models  shown  in  Figures  3.4.1  and  3.4.2.   It  follows  then  that  the  apparent 
conductivity  versus  LNAPL  pool  thickness  models  are  also  scaled  by  the  pore  water 
conductivity.   Thus  the  results  shown  for  the  resistive  environment  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  conductive  model  except  that  the  apparent  conductivities  are  reduced  by  a  factor  of  ten. 
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Figure  3.4.1:    Modelling  of  EM  response  to  an  LNAPL  pool  at  the  water  table  in  a  relatively  conductive 
environment  (SO  mS/m  below  the  water  table).    In  case  (a)  the  water  table  is  at  a  depth  of  1.0  m  and  in  case  (b) 
the  lower  plot  the  water  table  is  at  2.0  m.    The  coil  orientation  and  separation  is  shown  for  each  model  (eg.  V- 
3.7m  is  vertical  coil  orientation  with  a  coil  separation  of  3.7  m) 
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Figure  3.4.2:    Modelling  of  EM  response  to  an  LNAPL  pool  at  the  water  table  in  a  relatively  resistive 
environment  (5  mS/m  below  the  water  table).    In  case  (a)  the  water  table  is  at  a  depth  of  1.0  m  and  in  case  (b) 
the  lower  plot  the  water  table  is  at  2.0  m.    The  coil  orientation  and  separation  is  shown  for  each  model  (eg.  V- 
3.7m  is  vertical  coil  orientation  with  a  coil  separation  of  3.7  m). 
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Figure  3.4.3:      Modelling  effect  of  water  table  depth  on  EM  response  to  an  LNAPL  contaminated  water  Uble. 
Results  are  shown  for  the  case  of  no  LNAPL  contamination  (0.0  m)  and  for  a  2.0  m  thick  pool. 
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In  the  less  conductive  models  (Figure  3.4.2),  the  change  in  apparent  conductivity  measured 
at  the  surface  is  only  about  1.5  mS/m  for  an  LNAPL  pool  thickness  of  3  m  with  the  water 
table  at  1  m.   Since  these  instruments  have  a  sensitivity  of  about  1  mS/m,  this  change  would 
not  be  detectable.   In  the  more  conductive  environment,  (Figure  3.4.1)  the  anomalous 
response  is  substantially  larger  and  would  hkely  be  detectable  if  other  background  changes 
due  to  natural  heterogeneities  and  variations  in  water  table  elevation  were  not  large. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  depth  of  the  water  table  (Figure  3.4.3),  on  which  the  LNAPL  pool 
lies,  shows  that  the  change  in  apparent  conductivity  for  a  2.0  m  thick  LNAPL  pool 
compared  to  no  LNAPL  pool  (0.0  m)  varies  from  8  mS/m  for  the  water  table  at  1  m  to  2 
mS/m  at  6  m  depth  (for  vertical  coils).   Thus  below  about  4-5  m  in  depth  even  this  relatively 
thick  pool  would  not  be  seen  for  a  3.7  m  coil  separation. 

There  are  a  number  of  limitations  in  this  modelling  approach.   It  is  assumed  that  the  change 
in  pore  water  chemistry  due  to  the  presence  of  the  LNAPL  does  not  significantly  alter  it's 
electrical  conductivity.   This  may  not  be  the  case  is  some  instances.    In  this  modelling  it 
assumed  that  the  LNAPL  is  nonconducting.   In  some  cases,  however,  LNAPLs  may 
associated  with  other  waste  that  is  high  in  inorganic  ions  resulting  in  an  increase  in  electrical 
conductivity. 


3.5  Borehole  EM  Response 

The  response  of  the  EM39  borehole  induction  logger  was  computed  for  a  layered  earth 
model  consisting  of  an  LNAPL  pool  situated  at  the  water  table  interface.   The  layered  earth 
conductivity  models  (Figure  3.5.1a)  consisted  of  400  layers  (layer  thickness  of  0.025  m)  and 
were  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  section  3.4  except  that  the  water  table  is  at  a  depth  4.0 
m.     The  response  ftinction  described  in  McNeill  (1986)  was  then  used  to  calculate  apparent 
conductivity  profiles  (Figure  3.5.1b)  that  would  be  observed  in  a  borehole  that  passed 
through  the  modelled  LNAPL  contaminated  zone.   Model  results  for  a  relatively  conductive 
environment  (  50  mS/m  below  the  water  table)  are  shown.   The  model  for  a  more  resistive 
environment  (5  mS/m  below  the  water  table)  is  not  shown  since  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
more  conductive  model  except  that  the  apparent  conductivities  are  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10. 

The  model  results  (Figure  3.5.1b)  extend  to  the  surface  giving  rise  to  the  reduction  in 
apparent  conductivity  that  is  observed  near  0.0  m  were  the  conductivity  drops  to  zero.  It 
requires  a  quite  significant  LNAPL  pool  to  substantially  reduce  the  apparent  conductivity  and 
the  changes  that  result  from  the  presence  of  the  LNAPL  pool  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  a  reduction  in  the  water  table  elevation  since  the  shape  of  the  profile  is  not  modified 
substantially. 
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Figure  3.5.1:    The  layered  earth  conductivity  model  for  an  LNAPL  pool  at  the  water  table  (4.0  m),  in  a 
relatively  conductive  environment,  is  shown  in  the  upper  plot  (a)  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The 
modelled  apparent  conductivity  profiles  that  would  be  measured  in  a  borehole  with  the  EM  39  is  shown  in  (b). 
The  average  LNAPL  saturation  vvathin  the  LNAPL  pool  of  the  given  thickness  is:    0.0  m  -  0.0;    0.93  m  -  .326; 
1.93  m  -  .547;  2.93  m  -  .681;  3.95  m  -  .648. 
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3.6  GPR  Response 

The  GPR  response  of  an  LNAPL  pool  at  the  water  table  was  modelled  for  the  following 
GPR  frequencies:  50,  100,  200,  400  and  800  MHz.   At  each  of  these  frequencies  a  vertical 
profile  of  the  electrical  properties  variation  (from  the  surface,  through  the  LNAPL  pool,  and 
into  the  saturated  zone)  was  computed  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  method 
used  to  compute  these  electrical  properties  models  was  discussed  previously  in  section  3.3. 

A  layered  earth   model  was  then  constructed  with  a  constant  layer  thickness  (0.001  m)  and 
with  the  electrical  properties  of  each  layer  expressed  as  the  real  part  of  the  dielectric 
permittivity  and  the  attenuation  coefficient  (in  units  of  dB/m).     Models  were  computed  for 
each  GPR  measurement  frequency,  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses,  and  for  the 
depth  interval  from  0.0  m  to  3  m  (5  m  at  50  MHz  ).    The  water  table  was  at  a  depth  of  2 
m  for  all  modelled  frequencies  except  for  50  MHz  where  it  was  placed  at  4  m  so  that  the 
reflection  event  from  the  water  table  interface  could  be  distinguished  from  the  incident  wave. 
An  example  of  these  models,  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses,  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.3.1. 

The  number  of  layers  in  the  initial  models  was  minimized  to  decrease  the  computation  time. 
This  was  done  by  removing  all  layers  in  which  the  relative  dielectric  permittivity  increased 
by  less  than  0.01  (0.02  at  50  MHz  -  see  Table  3.6. 1)  .   The  number  of  layers  in  the  resulting 
models  at  each  frequency  ranged  from  396  to  840  depending  on  the  LNAPL  pool  thickness. 
The  maximum  difference  in  dielectric  permittivity  between  adjacent  layers  in  these  resulting 
layered  earth  models  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.1. 

The  GPR  response,  in  terms  of  a  synthetic  (model)  radargram,  was  computed  using 
techniques  similar  to  those  used  in  the  petroleum  industry  for  calculating  synthetic 
seismograms  (  Wuenschel,  1960).   In  this  modelling  process,  the  layered  earth  model 
consisting  of  layer  thicknesses  and  their  electrical  properties  was  converted  into  an  equivalent 
layered  model  (equal  travel  time  model)  in  which  the  travel  time  in  each  layer  is  identical. 
Through  this  conversion  process,  each  layer  in  the  original  model  is  subdivided  into  many 
layers  in  the  equal  travel  time  model.  The  number  of  these  equal  time  layers  within  each 
electrical  properties  model  layer  depends  on  the  time  step  chosen  and  on  the  velocity  in  the 
layer.   The  reflection  and  transmission  coefficients  at  the  boundaries  of  each  layer  and  the 
attenuation  coefficient  for  each  layer  define  the  equal  travel  time  model. 

The  equal  travel  time  models  at  400  MHz  (Figures  3.6.1  and  3.6.2)  for  a  range  of  pool 
thicknesses  show  that  the  increase  in  dielectric  permittivity  and  attenuation  that  occurs  at  the 
water  table  moves  to  later  times  and  becomes  more  gradational  as  the  LNAPL  pool  thickness 
increases.    Also  at  intermediate  pool  thicknesses  (0.5,  0.6  and  0.7  m)  there  is  a  sharp  change 
in  the  slope  of  the  curves  that  is  coincident  with  the  top  of  the  modelled   LNAPL  pool. 

The  radargram  is  computed  by  exciting  the  equal  travel  time  model  with  a  vertically  incident 
plane  wave  impulse.   The  impulse  is  propagated  through  the  model  in  time  steps  equal  to 
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the  propagation  time  through  each  layer.    At  each  boundary  between  layers,  the  up-going  and 
down-going  events  are  determined  from  the  appropriate  transmission,  reflection  and 
attenuation  coefficients.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  impulse  response  is  computed  for 
the  time  interval  desired.   The  time  step  used  in  the  modelling  depended  on  the  model 
frequency  (Table  3.2). 

Table  3.2:    Parameters  used  in  radargram  time  step  modelling. 


Frequency 
(MHz) 

Water 
Table 
Depth  (m) 

Maximum 

Kr 

Difference' 

Minimum 

Kr 

Difference' 

Time  Step  (ns) 

50 

4 

0.10 

0.02 

0.1 

100 

2 

0.10 

0.01 

0.025 

200 

2 

0.10 

0.01 

0.005 

400 

2 

0.90 

0.01 

0.005 

800 

2 

0.^0 

0.01 

0.005 

1.  Maximum  difference  in  relative  dielectric  permittivity  (Kr)  between  adjacent  layers  in 
electrical  properties  model. 

2.  Minimum  difference  in  relative  dielectric  permittivity  (Kr)  between  adjacent  layers. 


The  impulse  response  for  each  model  was  convolved  with  a  the  Ricker  wavelet  R(t)  (centre 
frequency  f^ )  to  produce  the  final  radargrams: 

R(t)  =  (l-2{7if^t)2)e<""^'''' 

The  following  simplifying  assumptions  are  made  in  computing  the  radargrams.  First,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  media  is  not  dispersive.  Secondly,  to  account  for  the  dependence  of  velocity 
on  frequency,  the  electrical  properties  profile  was  calculated  for  each  model  at  the  centre 
frequency  of  the  wavelet.   Finally,  the  wavelet  is  attenuated  to  account  for  conductivity 
losses  but  spreading  losses  are  not  included. 

In  the  modelling  results  presented  (Figures  3.6.3-3.6.5)  the  amplitude  scale  is  larger  at  early 
times  (given  in  the  figure  captions),  to  permit  both  the  air  wave  and  reflected  event  from  the 
water  table  interface  to  be  clearly  displayed. 

At  50  Mhz  (water  table  at  4  m)  the  amplitude  of  the  reflected  event  from  the  water  table 
interface  decreases  in  amplitude  and  moves  to  later  times  as  the  LNAPL  pool  thickness 
increases.    The  same  general  character  is  observed  in  the  100  MHz  radargrams  except  that 
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the  change  in  shape  of  the  interface  is  apparent  in  the  more  complicated  wavelet  returned  for 
greater  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    At  200  MHz  the  reflected  event  moves  to  earlier  times  as 
the  pool  thickness  increases.    At  400  MHz  there  is  an  increase  in  amplitude  of  the  reflected 
event  at  intermediate  thicknesses  due  to  the  more  rapid  increase  in  permittivity  at  the  top  of 
the  pool  that  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3.6. 1.   This  effect  is  also  distinctive  in  the  800  MHz 
radargrams  (Figure  3.6.5).   The  peak  frequency  in  the  reflected  wavelet  shifts  to  lower 
frequencies  compared  to  incident  wavelet. 

The  two-way  travel  time,  from  the  surface  to  the  water  table  interface,  was  computed  from 
the  travel  time  difference  between  the  peak  of  the  incident  wavelet  and  the  wavelet  reflected 
from  the  water  table.  The  travel  time  for  the  uncontaminated  interface  is  about  30  ns.   The 
travel  time  decreases  by  3  ns  for  an  1.3  m  LNAPL  pool  thickness.     For  pool  thicknesses 
less  than  0.3  m  the  change  is  less  than  0.1  ns. 

The  amplitude  of  the  reflection  event  from  the  water  table  interface,  for  an  incident  wavelet 
with  an  amplitude  of  1 .0,  depends  on  both  the  GPR  frequency  and  the  LNAPL  pool 
thickness  (Figure  3.6.6).   The  amplitude  of  the  reflected  event  does  not  change  for  the  range 
of  cases  from  a  pool  thickness  of  0.0  m  up  to  approximately  0.4  m.  For  intermediate 
thicknesses,  the  amplitude  increases  and  then  is  substantially  reduced  for  thicknesses  greater 
than  0.8  m.  The  amplitude  of  the  events  also  decrease  with  increasing  wavelet  centre 
frequency.   As  has  been  observed  previously  for  field  data  and  modelled  in  Annan  et  al 
(1990),  the  gradational  nature  of  the  water  content  change  at  the  water  table  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  this  interface  with  GPR.   The  presence  of  the  LNAPL,  in  this  case,  causes  this 
interface  to  become  even  more  gradational,  further  reducing  the  amplitude  of  the  reflected 
event. 

The  amplitude  spectra  for  the  incident  wavelet  are  compared  with  the  reflected  events 
(Figures  3.6.7  -  3.6.11  )  for  incident  wavelets  with  a  range  of  centre  frequencies.   These 
model  results  clearly  show  how  the  reflected  event  has  a  lower  frequency  content  than  the 
incident  wavelet  at  the  surface.    Also  the  LNAPL  pool  thickness  is  an  important  factor  in 
controlling  the  amplitude  and  centre  frequency  of  the  reflected  wavelet's  spectra.    Amplitude 
spectra  computed  for  the  case  of  an  incident  400  MHz  wavelet,  show  that  the  reflected 
wavelet  has  a  centre  frequency  of  1 17  MHz  for  no  LNAPL  pool  (0.0  m)  and  a  centre 
frequency  of  264  MHz  for  a  1.3  m  thick  pool. 

This  modelling  shows  that  a  thick  LNAPL  pool  is  required  to  substantially  change  the 
amplitude  and  character  of  the  event  from  the  water  table.  Since  the  presence  of  the  LNAPL 
causes  a  more  gradational  change  in  dielectric  permittivity  across  the  water  table,  the 
amplitude  of  the  event  from  the  water  table  will  be  reduced.  Depending  on  the  radar 
frequency  used,  the  event  from  a  contaminated  water  table  may  arrive  earlier  or  later  than 
the  event  from  an  uncontaminated  water  table.   The  anomalous  response  depends  strongly  on 
the  thickness  of  the  LNAPL  pool  and  on  the  GPR  frequency  used.   There  appears  to  be  little 
effect  observed  when  the  pool  thickness  is  less  than  about  0.3  to  0.4  m. 
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There  are  a  number  of  limitations  inherent  in  this  modelling  process.  In  most  situations,  the 
LNAPL  distribution  will  be  more  complicated  due  to  the  specific  history  of  the  spill,  natural 
heterogeneity  in  the  subsurface,  infiltration  events  and  fluctuations  in  the  water  table. 
Vapours  from  even  small  LNAPL  spills  can  affect  the  water  content  distribution  in  the 
capillary  fringe.    Some  of  these  effects  may  enhance  the  anomalous  response,  while  others 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  observe  significant  changes  over  contaminated  sites. 

The  modelling  results  show  that  the  effects  of  the  LNAPL  are  most  apparent  in  the  peak 
amplitude  and  frequency  content  of  the  reflected  wavelet  while  the  effects  on  travel  time  are 
relatively  small  except  for  exceptionally  thick  pools. 
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Figure  3.6.1:  Relative  dielectric  permittivity  versus  time  (two-way  travel  time)  models  at  400  MHz  for  a  range 
of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.  Each  model  profile  is  offset  by  25  units  on  the  horizontal  axis  with  a  iiill  scale  of 
25  for  each  profile,  as  shown. 
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Figure  3.6.2:  Attenuation  versus  time  (two-way  travel  time)  models  at  400  MHz  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool 
thicknesses.  Each  model  profile  is  offset  by  4  units  on  the  horizontal  axis  with  a  fiill  scale  of  4  for  each  profile, 
as  shown. 
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Figure  3.6.3:    Badargrams  for  wavelet  with  a  centre  frequency  of  (a)  SO  MHz  and  (b)  100  MHz  for  a  range 
of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    To  fully  display  the  event  reflected  from  the  surface  and  from  the  water  table 
simultaneously,  on  the  upper  plot   (a),    all  amplitudes  for  times  greater  than  60  ns  have  been  multiplied  by  a 
factor  of  10  and  on  the  lower  plot  (b),  all  amplitudes  for  times  greater  than  25  ns  have  been  multiplied  by  a 
factor  of  20. 
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Figure  3.6.4:    Radargrams  for  wavelet  with  a  centre  frequency  of  (a)   200  MHz  and  (b)  400  MHz  for  a  range 
of  LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    To  fully  display  the  event  reflected  from  the  surface  and  from  the  water  table 
simultaneously,  on  the  upper  plot  all  amplitudes  for  times  greater  than  30  ns  have  been  multiplied  by  a  factor  of 
40  and  on  the  lower  plot  (b),  all  amplitudes  for  times  greater  than  25  ns  have  been  multiplioed  by  a  factor  of 
100. 
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Figure  3.6.5:   Radargrams  for  wavelet  with  a  centre  frequency  of  800  MHz  for  a  range  of  LNAPL  pool 
thicknesses.    To  fully  display  the  event  reflected  from  the  surface  and  from  the  water  table  simultaneously  all 
amplitudes  for  times  greater  than  20  ns  have  been  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  200. 
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Figure  3.6.6:  Amplitude  of  event  reflected  from  the  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  interface  for  incident 
wavelet  with  an  amplitude  of  1.0  and  with  the  centre  frequencies  indicated. 
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Figure  3.6.7:  Amplitude  spectra  for  evMit  reflected  from  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  for  a  range  of 
LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  amplitude  spectra  (reduced  by  fiEu;tor  indicated)  of  the  incidmt  wavelet  with  a  50 
MHz  centre  frequency  is  also  shown  . 
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Figure  3.6.8:  Amplitude  spectra  for  event  reflected  from  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  for  a  range  of 
LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  amplitude  spectra  (reduced  by  factor  indicated)  of  the  incident  wavelet  with  a 
100  MHz  centre  frequency  is  also  shown  . 
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Figure  3.6.9:  Amplitude  spectra  for  event  reflected  from  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  for  a  range  of 
LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  an4>litude  spectra  (reduced  by  factor  indicated)  of  the  incident  wavelet  with  a 
200  MHz  centre  frequency  is  also  shown  . 
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Figure  3.6.10:  Amplitude  spectra  for  event  reflected  from  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  for  a  range  of 
LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  amplitude  spectra  (reduced  by  factor  indicated)  of  the  incident  wavelet  with  a 
400  MHz  centre  frequency  is  also  shown  . 
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Figure  3.6.11:  Amplitude  spectra  for  evmt  reflected  from  LNAPL  contamimited  water  table  for  a  range  of 
LNAPL  pool  thicknesses.    The  amplitude  spectra  (reduced  by  factor  indicated)  of  the  incidoit  wavelet  with  a 
800  MHz  centre  frequency  is  also  shown  . 
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4.   MONITORING  A  CONTROLLED  KEROSENE  INJECTION 


4.1  Introduction 

Light  nonaqueous  phase  liquids  (LNAPL's)  are  a  common  subsurface  contaminant.   There 
are  many  different  methods  which  have  been  used  to  detect  and  monitor  these  contaminants 
one  of  which  is  geophysics.   In  order  to  better  understand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
geophysical  techniques  used  in  the  investigation  of  LNAPLs,  a  controlled  kerosene  injection 
experiment  was  conducted  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1992  at  Canadian  Forces  Base 
Borden.    By  controlling  many  of  the  factors  which  could  affect  the  geophysical  readings,  the 
changes  in  physical  properties  which  occurred  due  to  the  kerosene  could  be  identified  and 
monitored.   In  so  doing,  we  could  learn  about  the  responses  of  the  geophysical  equipment 
and  perhaps  even  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  LNAPL  in  this  simple  environment. 
One  accepted  conceptual  model  of  an  LNAPL  spill  (Figure  4.1.1)  depicts  a  spill  which 
occurs  at  or  near  the  surface  within  the  unsaturated  zone  of  a  homogeneous  porous  medium. 
The  LNAPL  moves  down  through  the  unsaturated  zone  exhibiting  little  lateral  spreading. 
The  LNAPL  continues  moving  down  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  where, 
since  by  definition  it  is  immiscible  in  water,  the  LNAPL  begins  to  pool.   This  immiscible 
phase  pool  spreads  along  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  until  its  mass  becomes  large  enough  to 
displace  water.   As  the  immiscible  phase  pool  increases,  it  may  even  cause  a  depression  of 
the  water  table. 

As  well  as  the  immiscible  phase  LNAPL  pool,  there  will  also  be  vapour  phase  LNAPL 
above  the  saturated  zone  and  a  dissolved  phase  plume  within  the  saturated  zone.   This 
dissolved  phase  plume  is  shown  to  spread  in  the  groundwater  flow  direction.    In  the  case  of 
this  experiment,  there  was  essentially  no  groundwater  flow  and  as  a  result  we  would  expect 
the  dissolved  phase  plume  to  be  symmetric  about  the  pool  itself.   The  only  induced 
groundwater  flow  that  may  have  occurred  was  due  to  a  small  amount  of  pumping. 


4.2  Test  CeU 

The  monitoring  instrumentation  was  installed  in  a  3.6  m  diameter,  1.7  m  deep,  cylindrical 
polyethylene  tank.  (Figures  4.2.1  &  4.2.2)  The  cell  was  equipped  with  a  system  of  2"  SCH 
40  (0.008  slot)  Timco  well  screens  which  ran  horizontally  along  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
were  buried  within  a  12  cm  layer  of  gravel.   The  well  screens  were  attached  to  two  2"  SCH 
40  PVC  vertical  wells  through  which  the  water  table  could  be  monitored  and  controlled.   The 
balance  of  the  instrumentation  consisted  of  two  W  SCH  40  PVC  piezometers,  a  2W  SCH 
40  PVC  vertical  access  tube,  2"  SCH  40  PVC  vertical  resistivity  and  dielectric  permittivity 
monitoring  probes  and  seven  63.5  mm  tubing  glass  sections. 

The  piezometers  were  screened  over  the  bottom  10  cm  and  extended  into  the  top  of  the 
gravel  layer.   All  of  the  probes  were  sealed  on  the  bottom  and  also  extended  into  the  gravel 
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CROSS         SECTION 

INSTRUMENTATION 


INJ 


gravel 


well 


TDR 


GW 


well 


7-7-7-7—? 
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/  /  /  /  / 

/  /  /  /  / 


m. 
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1    m        I 


HAT 


RAT  :   radon    access   tube 

VAT  :    vertical   access  tube 

TDR  :   dielectric   permittivity   probe  (time  domain  rcnectomctry) 

INJ  :    injection   point 

RES  :    resistivity   probe 

GW  :    observation    well 

HAT  :    horizontal   access   tube 


Figure  4.2.1 

Cross  section  of  instrumentation  in  test  cell  with  water  table  at  1. 1  m. 
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PLAN         VIEW 

INSTRUMENTATION 


•  monitoring   wells  (large) 

•  monitoring  wells  (smaii) 

•  radon  soil   gas 
€>  glass  wells 

•  monitoring  wells 


well  screen 


1    m 


horizontal 
access  tube 


TDR  :  dielectric    permittivity    probe  (time  domain  reflectometry) 

RES  :  resistivity   probe 

VAT  :  vertical   access  tube 

INJ  :  injection   point 


Figure  4.2.2 

Plan  view  of  instrumentation  in  test  cell. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  glass  wells.    Although  sealed  on  the  bottom,  the  glass  only 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  1.3  m  with  the  top  10  cm  consisting  of  a  2"  SCH  40  PVC  extension. 
Six  of  the  glass  wells  were  positioned  in  a  line  across  the  cell  with  the  seventh  on  a 
perpendicular  line.   A  12"  SCH  35  gasketed  sewer  pipe  was  used  as  a  horizontal  access  tube 
which  was  buried  below  the  tank  and  extended  from  one  side  of  the  tank  to  the  other. 

The  test  cell  was  packed  with  Borden  sand  after  all  of  the  probes  had  been  installed.   The 
sand  pile  was  initially  at  residual  water  content.   The  packing  procedure  involved  passing  the 
sand  through  a  1  cm  mesh  in  order  to  sieve  out  leaves  and  roots  and  then  conveying  it  into 
the  tank.   The  sand  within  the  tank  was  then  raked  until  an  even  20  cm  layer  was  created. 
Hand  tampers  were  used  to  compact  the  sand  layer  which  had  a  final  thickness  of  10-15  cm. 
The  surface  was  then  raked  lightly  to  encourage  blending  with  the  next  layer.   The  water 
table  was  raised  as  the  tank  was  packed  so  that  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  was  just  below 
the  sand  surface.   The  packing  of  the  test  cell  was  coordinated  with  the  building  of  a  sand 
berm  around  the  outside  of  the  cell  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  structural  support  and 
thermal  insulation.   The  final  depth  of  the  sand  pack  (including  gravel)  was  1.7  m. 

The  injection  point  was  a  1.6  m  length  of  5"  diameter  SCH  35  sewer  pipe  which  was  driven 
down  to  30  cm  below  ground  surface  (bgs).   The  sand  inside  the  injection  point  stand  pipe 
was  removed  and  replaced  with  approximately  30  cm  of  clean  coarse  gravel.   This  gravel 
layer  prevented  the  sand  at  the  point  of  injection  from  being  disturbed  by  the  injection  of  the 
kerosene. 


4.3  Monitoring  Techniques 

The  following  conventional  monitoring  and  geophysical  jtechniques  were  used  in  the 
experiment. 

•  Water  level  monitoring, 

•  Effluent  water  monitoring, 

•  Monitoring  temperature  within  the  sand  pack  and  wells, 

•  Electromagnetics  (surface), 

•  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR) 

(reflection,  transillumination,  and  tomography), 

•  Dielectric  Permittivity  (TDK,  time  domain  reflectometry) 

(borehole), 

•  DC  Resistivity  (surface  and  borehole), 

•  Neutron  logging, 

•  Radon  soil  gas  monitoring, 

•  Borehole  television  observations. 

Each  instrument  required  its  own  survey  design  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Therefore, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  common  survey  grids,  there  are  still  a  number  of 
different  grids  and  station  locations.  (Figure  4.3.1) 
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P  L  A  K         VIEW 

NUMBERING  CONVENTIONS 


•  monitoring   weils (large) 

•  monitoring   welis(smaii) 
^  glass  weils 

•  radon  soil   gas 
O  cores 

X    EM   stations 
™  GPR   lines 


1    m 


horizontal 
access  tube 


TDR  dielectric    permittivity    probe  (time  domain  reflectometry) 

RES  :        resistivity   probe 
VAT  vertical   access  tube 

INJ  :        injection   point 


Figure  4.3.1         Plan  view  of  test  cell  describing  the  numbering  conventions  used  for  various  surveys. 
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In  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  reporting  of  the  monitoring  schedule  as  well  as  the  results,  the 
events  of  the  experiment  are  reported  in  days  and  hours.  That  is,  day  zero  is  assumed  to  be 
the  day  that  the  packing  of  the  test  cell  was  complete  which  was  August  19,  1992.  Day  one 
began  at  00:00  hours  on  August  20,  1992. 


4.3.1  Water  Table,  Effluent  Water  Volume,  and  Soil  Temperature 

Water  level  measurements  were  made  throughout  the  experiment  in  the  four  monitoring 
wells.  (Figure  4.3.1.1)   During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  any  effluent  water  was 
captured  and  measured.  (Appendix  A.l)  This  effluent  water  could  then  also  be  tested  for 
any  dissolved  kerosene  constituents.   In  addition  to  these  measurements,  the  temperature  of 
the  cell  was  monitored  occasionally  using  a  thermistor.   The  thermistor  was  placed  in  the 
surface  resistivity  electrode  holes  for  surface  measurements  and  in  the  wells  for  depth 
measurements.    As  a  result,  the  measurements  at  depth  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  air 
temperature. 


4.3.2  Surface  EM 

The  electromagnetic  data  were  collected  with  the  Geonics  EM38  at  seven  stations  along  each 
of  the  six  GPR  grid  lines.   The  grid  overlaps  such  that  alternate  stations  along  any  line 
corresponded  to  a  station  along  a  perpendicular  grid  line.  (Figure  4.3.2.1)  The 
electromagnetic  data  were  collected  on  only  three  occasions:   once  while  the  sand  pack  was 
completely  saturated,  again  just  prior  to  the  injections  with  a  reduced  water  table,  and  finally 
after  the  last  injection. 


4.3.3  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GFR) 

Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR)  was  used  to  identify  interfaces  between  regions  of  different 
dielectric  properties.    GPR  reflection  surveys  were  performed  on  a  six  line  grid  within  the 
test  cell.   (Figure  4.3,3.1)  These  surveys  were  conducted  with  the  Sensors  and  Software 
Pulse  Ekko  1000  with  both  the  450  MHz  and  900  MHz  antennae.   The  antennae  separations 
for  the  two  frequencies  were  0.25  and  0.165  m  respectively.   Data  were  also  collected  using 
the  450  MHz  transmitter  and  the  900  MHz  receiver  at  an  antennae  separation  of  0.165  m. 
GPR  transillumination  surveys  were  performed  using  the  450  MHz  antennae  with  the 
transmitter  located  within  the  horizontal  access  tube  which  ran  under  the  tank  and  the 
receiver  on  the  test  cell  surface.    A  tomographic  survey  was  also  conducted  along  one  line 
after  the  final  injection. 
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Figure  4.3.1.1      Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  monitoring  wells. 
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Figure  4.3.2.1      Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  the  grid  station  locations  of  the  EM  surveys. 
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Figure  4.3.3.1     Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  the  GPR  survey  grid  lines. 
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4.3.4  Dielectric  Permittivity  Monitoring 

The  multilevel  dielectric  permittivity  probe  enabled  us  to  measure  a  high  resolution  (2.5  cm) 
vertical  profile  of  dielectric  permittivity  and  inferred  water  content.   The  probe  consisted  of 
65  horizontal  transmission  lines  (19  cm  long),  spaced  2.5  cm  apart,  and  extending  from  the 
surface  to  within  the  gravel  layer.    Each  transmission  line  was  a  pair  of  brass  rods  that  were 
joined  to  a  vertical  PVC  tube.    A  shielded  cable  was  inserted  into  this  tube,  to  contact  the 
sequential  pairs  of  rods  that  form  the  transmission  line. 

Since  the  probe  was  installed  in  the  test  cell  before  it  was  filled  with  sand,  it  was  possible  to 
pack  sand  carefully  around  each  of  the  rods  that  formed  the  transmission  lines.  The  probe  is 
similar  to  the  device  described  by  Brewster  et  al  (1992),  that  was  used  for  monitoring 
tetrachloroethylene  migration  except  that  in  this  case  the  transmission  lines  were  horizontal, 
giving  better  vertical  resolution. 

The  Tektronix  1502B  time  domain  reflectometer  recorded  the  waveform  reflected  back  from 
the  start  and  end  of  each  transmission  line.  This  waveform  was  transferred  to  a  computer, 
stored  on  disk  and  then  analyzed  at  a  later  time  to  determine  the  EM  wave  velocity  along 
each  transmission  line.   The  dielectric  pennittivity,  computed  from  this  velocity,  is  used  to 
determine  the  volumetric  water  content  from  a  standard  empirical  relationship  (Topp,  1980) 
between  water  content  and  dielectric  pennittivity. 

The  Topp  relationship  applies  to  a  mixture  of  soil  grains,  water  and  air.    In  this  experiment, 
kerosene  is  also  present  as  a  pore  fluid  and  has  a  small  effect  on  the  measured  water  content. 
Modelling  of  this  effect  using  the  BHS  mixing  law  (see  section  2.2.2)  shows  that  the 
presence  of  the  kerosene  will  cause  the  water  content  to  be  slightly  over  estimated.   A 
kerosene  saturation  of  0.8  will  result  in  maximum  over  estimation  of  water  content  of  1.5% 
while  a  saturation  of  0.4  will  result  in  an  over  estimation  of  only  0.8%.   Since  the  maximum 
kerosene  saturation  observed  in  cores  from  the  test  cell  was  0.35,  this  effect  is  relatively 
unimportant. 


4.3.5  DC  Resistivity 

The  DC  Resistivity  probe  was  designed  to  minimize  interference  with  the  GPR  system 
(Schneider  et  al,  1993).   It  consisted  of  a  vertical  PVC  tube  which  had  a  row  of  63 
electrodes  along  its  length  spaced  2.5  cm  apart.   For  each  set  of  resistivity  measurements,  an 
inner  probe  which  contained  the  wiring  was  inserted  into  the  PVC  tube  and  measurements 
were  obtained  using  Wenner  arrays  with  potential  electrode  spacings  of  2.5,  7.5,  17.5,  32.5, 
42.5,  and  47.5  cm.   These  measurements  resulted  in  vertical  profiles  of  apparent  resistivity 
which,  depending  on  the  electrode  spacing,  sampled  different  volumes  of  the  test  cell.   At  a 
particular  point,  the  volume  measured  approximates  a  half  space  of  radius  equal  to  the 
potential  electrode  spacing. 
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In  addition  to  the  borehole  resistivity  measurements,  a  surface  array  was  also  used.   The 
surface  resistivity  arrays  were  located  on  the  N2  and  E2  lines  of  the  GPR  surface  grid.   The 
two  lines  were  perpendicular  and  each  consisted  of  17  electrodes  spaced  20  cm  apart. 
Again,  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the  GPR,  the  electrodes  were  placed  in  the  ground 
before  every  reading  and  removed  following  it.   The  position  of  the  electrodes  was  marked 
so  that  the  readings  were  taken  in  the  same  position  every  time.   As  in  the  borehole  survey, 
automated  measurements  were  obtained  using  Wenner  arrays  with  potential  electrode 
spacings  of  20,  60  and  100  cm.   The  volume  of  the  sand  pack  being  measured  about  a  point 
is  approximated  by  a  half  space  of  radius  equal  to  the  electrode  spacing.   Therefore  these 
data  show  apparent  resistivities  across  the  test  cell  at  three  different  depths.     The  number  of 
measurement  points  however  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  depth  of  investigation  and  as  a 
result,  the  near  surface  readings  offer  the  most  detail. 


4.3.6  Neutron  Logging 

The  neutron  probe  used  in  this  experiment  was  the  CampbeU  Pacific  Nuclear  (CPN) 
Corporation  Model  503DR  Hydroprobe,  Neutron  Depth  Moisture  Gage.   This  neutron  probe 
is  normally  used  to  measure  water  content  based  on  thermalized  neutron  counts  (Ellis,  1987) 
and  responds  to  the  total  hydrogen  content  of  the  medium.  The  Neutron  probe  was  used  in 
each  of  the  seven  glass  wells  as  well  as  in  the  vertical  access  tube.   (Figure  4.3.6.1)  The 
effective  sampling  volume  is  dependent  on  many  factors  including  the  well  casing  material, 
the  medium  and  its  saturation,  as  well  as  the  source-detector  assembly.   The  volume  sampled 
is  large;  however,  the  primary  target  volume  is  determined  by  the  source-detector  assembly 
and  can  be  approximated  by  a  cylinder  of  height  12.7  cm  (along  the  well  axis)  and  radius 
less  than  15  cm  (Endres,  1993).   Measurements  in  the  vertical  access  tube  were  made  at  5 
cm  intervals  from  the  surface  to  the  gravel  layer  in  the  vertical  access  tube  and  in  the  glass 
wells  from  the  surface  to  1.3  m. 


4.3.7  Radon  Soil  Gas 

Radon  soil  gas  measurements  were  made  with  the  Scintrex/EDA  RDA-200.   The 
measurements  were  taken  from  an  surface  array  of  14  access  tubes  approximately  60  cm 
apart.  (Figure  4.3.7.1)   The  tubes  themselves  were  ^A"  SCH  40  PVC  tubes  with  '4"  PVC 
doweling  plugs  which  could  be  removed  during  the  sampling  procedure.  (Appendix  G)  The 
access  tubes  extended  to  10  cm  below  the  sand  surface  allowing  for  a  sample  of  near  surface 
soil  gas.   The  RDA-2(X)  measures  total  alpha  counts  which  include  contributions  from  both 
radon  (Rn^)  and  thoron  (Rn^°).   The  radon  and  thoron  counts,  and  the  average  counts  per 
minute  (CPM)  are  determined  using  the  formulae: 

Average  CPM  =    (CI  -I-  C2  -I-  C3)  /  3     Radon  CPM  =   0.87*C3  +  0.32*C2  -  0.34*C1 
Thoron  CPM  =    Average  CPM  -  Radon  CPM 

(where  CI,  C2,  and  C3  are  actual  counts  over  three  sequential  one  minute  periods  reduced 
by  the  background  CPM). 
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Figure  4.3.6.1      Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  the  seven  glass  wells  used  for  NeuUon  logging.. 
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Figure  4.3.7.1      Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  the  location  of  the  Radon  Soil  Gas  monitoring  points. 
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The  soil  gas  sampling  procedure  was  adapted  from  that  of  Scintrex  to  ensure  that  multiple 
readings  taken  in  the  same  locations  did  not  disturb  the  near  surface  portion  of  the  sand  pack. 
This  was  achieved  using  the  permanent  access  tubes  described  above.   These  tubes  differed 
from  the  standard  RDA-200  sampling  tube  in  two  ways.   Firstly  they  were  made  of  PVC 
rather  than  metal  so  as  not  to  affect  the  GPR.    Secondly,  they  were  much  shorter  since  our 
source  was  extremely  shallow  and  we  needed  to  ensure  that  the  measurement  was  within  the 
unsaturated  zone.    Unfortunately,  through  the  course  of  the  experiment,  some  of  the  access 
tubes  were  damaged  and  no  longer  gave  reliable  data. 


4.3.8  Borehole  TV  Camera 

In  an  attempt  to  actually  see  the  kerosene  pooled  within  the  test  cell,  a  borehole  television 
camera  from  the  Oregon  Graduate  Institute  (OGI)  was  used.   The  kerosene  was  clear  and 
colourless  therefore  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  water  it  was  mixed  with  Coumarin  #7 
fluorescent  dye  before  injection.   The  concentration  of  the  dye  used  was  12.5  mg/L,  double 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  Rick  Johnson  who  had  used  this  dye  successfully  at  the  OGI.   The 
camera  was  equipped  with  an  ultraviolet  light  as  well  as  a  white  light.  The  ultraviolet  light 
would  make  the  dye  fluoresce  and  would  therefore  allow  for  easy  detection  of  the  dyed 
kerosene  within  the  porous  medium.   The  borehole  television  camera  would  be  used  to  detect 
the  depth  and  thickness  of  the  kerosene  pool  at  each  of  the  glass  well  locations  and  would 
therefore  allow  us  to  monitor  the  development  of  the  pool. 


4.4  Monitoring  and  Iiyection  Procedure 

Following  the  packing  procedure,  soil  porosity  measurements  were  taken.    (Appendix  A.3) 
The  test  cell  was  saturated  to  the  surface,  then  the  water  table  was  lowered  to  1.1  m  (bgs) 
for  the  start  of  the  injections.   The  test  cell  was  monitored  while  saturated  and  then  again 
with  the  water  table  at  1.1  m  until  equilibrium  was  reached.   For  the  purpose  of  this 
experiment,  equilibrium  is  considered  to  be  the  point  at  which  no  changes  could  be  detected 
using  the  monitoring  instrumentation.   The  water  table  was  maintained  at  1.1  m  for  the 
duration  of  the  injections. 

The  injection  point  was,  as  mentioned  before,  a  5"  diameter  1.6  m  long  standpipe  which 
extended  to  30  cm  below  the  ground  surface.    There  was  a  total  of  343  L  of  kerosene 
injected  into  the  test  cell  in  five  separate  injections.   The  injections  were  of  2,  10,  88,  100 
and  143  L  respectively.   With  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  was  too  small  to  warrant  it, 
all  of  the  injections  were  performed  by  gravity  feed  with  a  controlled  flow  rate.   Therefore, 
the  dyed  kerosene  entered  the  injection  point  stand  pipe  at  a  constant  rate  where  it  was 
allowed  to  form  a  standing  head.   The  average  injection  rate  of  the  kerosene  was 
approximately  0.24  L/min.   The  injection  rate  for  the  final  two  injections  which  comprised 
70%  of  the  total  injected  volume  of  kerosene  was  0.17  L/min. 
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During  this  initial  portion  of  the  experiment  the  water  table  was  maintained  at  a  constant 
level  using  a  peristaltic  pump.   A  polyethylene  tube  was  attached  to  the  pump  and  inserted  to 
the  desired  depth,  at  this  point  1.1m,  within  one  of  the  monitoring  wells.   Since  the 
monitoring  well  was  attached  to  the  well  screen  system,  water  was  removed  via  the  bottom 
of  the  test  cell  where  the  well  screens  were  set  up.   This  pumping  resulted  in  a  small 
downward  gradient  of  the  groundwater.   The  pump  was  left  running  at  all  times  so  that  as 
the  water  table  started  to  rise,  the  displaced  water  was  removed  and  pumped  into  a  barrel  for 
measurement  and  storage. 

Coring  was  performed  after  water  had  stopped  being  displaced  from  the  cell  after  the  final 
injection.   It  was  assumed  that  by  this  time  the  kerosene  distribution  was  not  changing 
significantly.   A  total  of  four  cores  were  taken,  three  of  which  penetrated  well  below  the 
water  table.  (Figure  4.4.1)  These  cores  were  divided  into  5  cm  segments  and  analyzed  for 
kerosene  content.   (Appendix  A. 4) 

Following  the  injections  and  coring,  the  water  table  was  lowered  to  1.4  m  (bgs)  and  then 
raised  again  to  1.1  m.   To  lower  the  water  table  an  additional  polyethylene  tube  was  placed 
in  the  well  at  1 .4  m  and  the  pump  was  attached  to  it.  The  tube  was  clamped  to  ensure  that 
the  water  removal  was  slowed  to  about  1.5  L/min.   In  order  to  raise  the  water  table  again 
two  peristaltic  pumps  were  used,  one  attached  to  the  1.4  m  tube  and  one  to  the  1.1  m  tube. 
The  one  attached  to  the  1.4  m  tube  drew  water  out  of  one  of  the  storage  barrels  and  pumped 
it  into  the  well.   The  other  pump,  attached  to  the  1.1  m  tube,  was  set  to  withdraw  water  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  first  pump  delivered  it  and  pump  it  back  into  the  storage  barrel.   This 
ensured  that  the  water  table  could  not  get  any  higher  than  1.1m  regardless  of  the  water 
injection  rate. 

Due  to  the  number  of  techniques  being  used  and  the  incompatibility  of  some  of  the 
instruments,  the  monitoring  could  not  be  carried  out  on  a  continual  basis.   This  may  not  be 
of  consequence  since  the  resolution  of  the  data  seems  to  indicate  that  more  frequent 
monitoring  would  not  have  resulted  in  additional  information.    Monitoring  using  the 
geophysical  equipment  was  performed  at  least  twice  for  each  injection;  once  preceding  the 
injection  and  once  immediately  following  each  injection.  This  was  followed  by  sporadic  long 
term  monitoring.  (Appendix  A.5) 

In  order  to  define  locations  within  the  test  cell  without  the  confusion  which  might  occur  due 
to  the  number  of  different  grids  used,  an  xy-grid  was  established.  (Figure  4.4.2)  The  origin 
of  the  grid  is  close  to  the  centre  of  the  cell  and  the  x  and  y  axes  are  the  E2  and  N2  lines 
respectively  with  the  positive  portion  of  each  axis  being  that  portion  which  is  closest  to  the 
injection  point.  (Appendix  A. 6)  An  elevation  survey  was  also  performed  for  vertical 
references.  (Appendix  A. 7) 
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Figure  4.4.1        Plan  view  of  test  cell  highlighting  the  locations  where  cores  were  taken. 
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Figure  4.4.2         Plan  view  of  test  cell  indicating  the  origin  and  orientation  of  the  x-y  grid  surface. 
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4.5  Monitoring  Results 

In  order  to  interpret  the  data,  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  air,  soil,  water,  and 
kerosene  need  to  be  known.   These  physical  properties  are  either  well  known  standards, 
measured  or  estimated  values.   Firstly,  kerosene  has  a  density  of  0.8  g/cm'.   Kerosene  has  a 
dielectric  permittivity  of  2.1  whereas  that  of  soil  is  5.2,  air  is  1,  and  water  is  80.   The 
electrical  conductivities  of  kerosene  and  air  are  both  effectively  zero,  while  the  pore  water 
conductivity  is  approximately  44.6  mS/m.   The  surface  tension  of  water  (water-air  interfacial 
tension)  is  73.6  dynes/cm  while  the  air-oil  interfacial  tension  of  kerosene  is  26.8  dynes/cm 
and  the  oil-water  interfacial  tension  of  kerosene  is  38.6  dynes/cm.   Finally,  the  measured 
porosity  of  the  sand  was  0.40  (Appendix  A.3)  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  sand  pack 
during  the  experiment  was  14 'C. 

The  important  dates  and  times  of  injections  and  of  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water  table 
are  listed  in  Table  4.5.1. 

Table  4.5.1:   Record  of  injection  days,  times,  and  volumes,  and  the  period  during  which  the 
water  table  was  raised  and  lowered. 

INJECTION  NUMBER 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

compietioB  or  Ibe  lowering 
and  raumg  of  the  water  Ubie 

Note  that  any  data  reported  on  the  day  of  an  injeaion  were  obtained  just  prior  to  the  injeaion  unless  otherwise 
noted. 


4.5.1  Water  Table,  EfTIuent  Water  Volume,  and  Soil  Temperature 

The  water  table  level,  injected  volume  of  kerosene,  and  effluent  water  were  closely  related. 
(Figure  4.5.1.1)  The  addition  of  kerosene  caused  the  distribution  of  water  within  the  test  cell 
to  change  resulting  in  effluent  water.  (Table  4.5.1.1)  The  most  interesting  data  are  that  of 
the  effluent  water  following  the  first  kerosene  injection.   However,  although  only  2  L  of 
kerosene  were  injected,  27,5  L  of  effluent  water  was  collected.   When  the  kerosene 
contacted  the  water,  either  in  liquid  or  gas  phase,  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  was 
reduced.   When  the  surface  tensions  are  reduced,  water  is  released  from  the  capillary  fringe, 
which  is  by  definition  under  tension,  and  a  new  water  content  profile  is  established. 


INJECTION  DAY 

INJECTION  TIME 

INJECTION  VOLUME 
(litres) 

33 

06:30 

2 

38 

17:30 

10 

45 

14:30 

88 

57 

08:30 

100 

65 

07:00 

143 

9S-  100 

55 
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Table  4.5.1.1:     Kerosene  injection  summary. 
*   estimate  of  flow  rate  [L/min]  =  {volume  of  kerosene  per  injection  [L]}  /  {duration  of  injection  [min]} 


INJECTION 

KEROSENE 

WATER 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

FLOW 

DiniATION 

ESTIMATE 

NUMBER 

IN 

OUT 

KEROSENE 

WATER 

METER 

OF 

OF   FLOW 

lefiluent] 

IN 

OUT 

RATE 

INJECTION 

RATE* 

0.) 

(L) 

(L) 

(L) 

(L/min) 

(min) 

(L/min) 

1 

2 

27.50 

2 

27.50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2 

10 

23.75 

12 

51.25 

0.29 

NA 

NA 

3 

88 

56.25 

100 

107.50 

0.29 

360 

0.24 

4 

100 

72.00 

200 

179.50 

0.16 

620 

0.16 

5 

143 

161.74 

343 

341.24 

0.17 

840 

0.17 

The  temperatures  within  the  test  cell  (Appendix  A.2)  were  seen  to  decrease  throughout  the 
experiment  from  approximately  18*C  to  6*C  due  to  seasonal  changes.    (Figure  4.5.1.2) 
Temperature  changes  had  the  most  obvious  affect  on  the  effluent  water  when  the  pump  lines 
froze.   However,  the  duration  over  which  the  lines  were  frozen  was  short  and  was  also 
between  injection  periods  and  therefore  did  not  have  a  significant  affect  on  the  experiment. 
Following  the  experiment,  there  was  a  freezing  event  within  the  sand  pack  which  was 
documented  by  a  reduction  in  water  table  levels  and  changes  in  the  TDR  and  neutron 
responses  with  depth. 


4.5.2  Surface  EM 

The  EM38  has  two  dipole  modes  of  operation.   The  horizontal  dipole  mode  of  operation  has 
a  maximum  relative  sensitivity  to  near  surface  electrical  conductivities.   The  sensitivities  then 
decrease  quickly  with  depth.   The  vertical  dipole  mode,  on  the  other  hand,  is  insensitive  to 
near  surface  conductivities,  increases  with  depth  to  a  maximum  relative  sensitivity  at  0.4  m 
and  then  decreases  again  with  depth  below  this  level.  Therefore,  we  will  use  the  horizontal 
dipole  for  information  about  the  near  surface  conductivities  and  the  vertical  dipole  for 
information  about  conductivities  at  depth  within  the  test  cell. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  test  cell  was  modelled  with  a  porosity  of  0.37  (the  measured 
porosity  was  approximately  0.40),  a  pore  water  conductivity  of  44.6  mS/m,  and  a  saturated 
electricJal  conductivity  of  10.0  mS/m  (which  agrees  with  the  measured  saturated  resistivity  of 
100  ohm.m).   The  change  in  pool  thickness  was  modelled  from  0  to  0.5  m  as  was 
determined  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  kerosene  following  the  final  injection  through  TDR 
measurements  and  coring.    The  predicted  change  in  apparent  conductivities  from  prior  to  the 
injections  to  just  following  the  final  injection  was  3.71  to  3.55  mS/m  for  the  horizontal 
dipole  mode  and  5.81  to  5.55  mS/m  for  the  vertical  dipole  mode. 

All  of  the  EM38  data  were  collected  using  both  vertical  and  horizontal  dipole  modes  of 
operation.  (Appendix  B)   From  the  summarized  data  we  find  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
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apparent  conductivities  are  lower  than  what  we  would  expect  to  see  from  the  previously 
discussed  modelling.    Also,  since  we  know  water  to  have  a  high  conductivity  relative  to 
sand,  air  or  kerosene  which  are  all  low,  we  would  expect  higher  water  saturations  to  result  in 
higher  conductivities  which  is  demonstrated  in  only  one  of  the  three  data  sets.   These 
discrepancies  with  theory  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  readings  themselves  are  bordering 
on  the  detection  limit  of  the  EM38  and  that  field  measurements  were  noisy  and  difficult  to 
make.    Also,  the  small  number  of  data  sets  made  it  impossible  to  check  for  repeatability  or 
to  apply  data  averaging. 

The  only  apparent  application  for  the  EM38  data  is  a  relative  comparison  of  changing 
conductivities  with  time.   The  horizontal  dipole  mode,  which  gives  information  about  near 
surface  conductivities,  shows  that  the  readings  when  the  test  cell  was  saturated  are  definitely 
higher  than  those  with  the  water  table  at  1.10  m.  (Figure  4.5.2.1)  Once  the  water  table  was 
lowered,  the  near  surface  measurements  do  not  give  us  much  interpretable  information. 
Although  the  readings  with  kerosene  appear  higher  than  those  without,  which  contradicts 
theory,  the  range  of  values  is  very  small  and  stay  between  1  and  4  mS/m.   These  values  are 
close  to  the  modelled  values.   The  vertical  dipole  mode,  which  gives  information  about 
conductivities  at  a  depth  of  approximately  0.4  m,  shows  the  highest  values  when  the  test  cell 
was  saturated,  intermediate  values  before  kerosene  was  injected,  and  the  lowest  levels  after 
the  addition  of  kerosene.  (Figure  4.5.2.2)  These  relationships  agree  with  theory  as  do  the 
conductivity  values  of  4  to  5  mS/m  before  the  injections.   The  values  after  the  injections  of  2 
to  3.5  mS/m  do  however  seem  low. 


4.5.3  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR) 

The  GPR  surveys  collected  with  the  450  MHz  antennae  repeatedly  gave  the  best  results. 
(Appendix  C)     On  all  the  grid  lines  we  see  interface  events  representing  the  top  of  the 
gravel  layer  and  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone.   The  dipping  events  seen  at  the  sides  of  the 
test  cell  are  diffractions  from  the  point  where  the  saturated  zone  meets  the  walls  of  the  test 
cell.   By  comparing  the  changes  in  the  various  interface  events  we  can  identify  changes 
within  the  cell  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  background  data  were  taken  with  the  water  table  at  1. 10  m  before  any  kerosene  was 
added.   It  shows  an  event  at  47  ns,  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  an  event  at  44  ns,  which 
is  the  top  of  the  gravel  layer,  and  an  event  at  16  ns,  which  is  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone. 
(Figure  4.5.3.1)   After  injecting  100  litres  of  kerosene,  the  events  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
have  been  "pulled  up"  in  the  area  to  the  right  of  centre  within  the  test  cell.  (Figure  4.5.3.2) 
The  injection  point  itself  was  located  at  (0.23  m,  0.21  m)  on  the  x,y  grid.   Therefore,  this 
"pull  up"  occurs  due  to  a  region  of  higher  velocities  (caused  by  lower  dielectric 
permittivities)  above  the  water  table  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injection  point  where  kerosene 
has  displaced  water. 

Further  injections  show  that  the  zone  affected  by  the  kerosene  was  spreading  toward  the  sides 
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of  the  test  cell.  (Figure  4.5.3.3  &  4.5.3.4)  The  observed  reflection  event  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  indicates  that  the  kerosene  affects  the  right  side  of  the  test  cell  first,  and  that  with 
successive  injections  the  "pull  up"  is  greater  indicating  greater  kerosene  pool  thicknesses.    If 
we  assume  that  the  rate  of  lateral  spreading  of  the  injected  kerosene  Jong  the  top  of  the 
saturated  zone  was  symmetric  about  the  injection  point,  we  would  expect  the  kerosene  to 
have  intersected  the  right  side  of  the  cell  sooner  than  the  left  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
injection  point  to  that  side.   This  does  appear  to  be  the  case. 

The  depression  of  the  saturated  zone  caused  by  pooling  kerosene  can  be  observed  best  by 
comparing  the  data  following  the  final  injection  with  the  background  data.  (Figure  4.5.3.1  & 
4.5.3.4)  Since  we  know  the  water  table  to  have  been  at  1.10  m,  and  the  background 
capillary  fringe  to  be  approximately  0.30  m  thick,  then  the  thickness  of  the  unsaturated  zone 
(including  transition  zone)  would  be  0.80  m.   From  the  pre-injection  data,  we  see  that  the 
event  caused  by  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  occurs  at  15  ns.   From  this  we  deduce  that  the 
background  velocities  in  the  unsaturated  zone  are  approximately  0. 106  m/ns.   Following  the 
final  kerosene  injection  the  same  event  occurs  at  20  ns,  5  ns  later  than  in  the  background 
data. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  velocities  in  the  unsaturated  zone  after  the  final  injection  were 
the  same  as  before  the  injections,  then  the  event  would  be  located  at  a  depth  of  1.07  m.   This 
would  indicate  almost  a  complete  reduction  or  depression  of  the  initial  capillary  fringe  since 
we  know  the  water  table  to  be  at  1.1  m. 

Following  the  final  injection  of  kerosene,  although  the  water  table  was  maintained  at  1.1  m, 
the  thickness  of  the  capillary  ftinge  was  reduced.   As  previously  stated,  this  is  due  to 
changing  interfacial  tensions  and  displacement  of  water  by  kerosene.   If  the  depth  to  the 
saturated  zone  interface  increased  then,  assuming  the  velocities  were  the  same,  the  time  to 
the  interface  should  also  increase,  as  is  the  case.   However,  since  the  unsaturated  zone  had 
increased  in  thickness,  there  would. be  a  region  which  had  previously  been  saturated  with 
water  which  now  contained  air  and/or  kerosene.    Since  the  dielectric  permittivity  of  air  and 
kerosene  are  much  lower  than  water,  this  should  mean  that  the  average  dielectric  permittivity 
between  the  surface  and  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  should  decrease.    A  decrease  in 
dielectric  permittivity  results  in  an  increase  in  velocity.   If  the  velocities  in  the  unsaturated 
zone  increased  and  we  know  the  time  to  the  interface  to  have  increased,  then  we  would 
expect  the  depth  to  the  interface,  using  the  background  velocities,  to  be  underestimated. 

A  final  GPR  reflection  survey  was  performed  on  day  1 19.   This  data  set  cannot  be  compared 
directly  with  the  previous  data  sets  since  it  followed  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water 
table.    Although  the  water  table  was  returned  to  its  previous  level  of  1.10  m,  there  would 
have  been  redistributions  of  the  water,  air  and  kerosene  within  the  system.  Therefore,  while 
it  is  not  appropriate  to  compare  actual  events,  it  is  possible  to  note  that  the  higher  velocity 
region  which  was  causing  "pull  up"  has  now  dissipated.    The  GPR  measurements  would 
show  the  same  results  whether  the  kerosene  pool  had  spread  laterally  with  time  and  become  a 
more  uniform  layer  or  if  the  act  of  lowering  and  raising  the  water  table  had  mixed  the  three 
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fluid  phases  and  redistributed  them  evenly  across  the  cell.   It  is  likely  that  the  effect  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  these  two  processes. 


4.5.4  Dielectric  Permittivity  Monitoring 

There  were  32  vertical  profiles  of  dielectric  permittivity  measured  periodically  over  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  (about  2800  hours).   Profiles  were  measured  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment  with  the  water  table  at  the  surface,  after  the  water  table  was  lowered,  just  before 
and  following  each  kerosene  injection,  and  during  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  water 
table. 

The  water  content  profile  (Figure  4.5.4.1)  taken  when  the  water  table  was  at  the  surface 
shows  a  relatively  uniform  water  content  of  40%  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  gravel 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  deepest  transmission  line  shows  a  significantly  higher 
water  content  because  it  was  within  the  higher  porosity  gravel  layer.   After  the  water 
content  had  equilibrated  with  the  water  table  at  a  depth  of  1.1  m,  the  capillary  fringe  was 
about  30  cm  and  the  residual  water  content  was  12%  just  below  the  surface.  Profiles 
measured  after  each  injection  show  the  reduction  in  water  content  within  the  capillary  fringe 
due  to  kerosene  displacing  water. 

By  looking  at  the  change  in  water  content  (with  respect  to  the  profile  taken  just  before  the 
first  injection  with  the  water  table  at  1.1  m),  it  can  be  seen  (Figure  4.5.4.2)  that  even  after 
the  injection  of  2.2  litres  of  kerosene  there  was  a  small  change  in  water  content.   We  believe 
this  may  be  due  to  dissolved  phase  kerosene  changing  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  just 
above  the  capillary  fringe.   For  the  effect  to  occur  so  quickly,  the  kerosene  is  probably 
transported  in  the  vapour  state  from  the  injection  point  to  the  TDR  probes. 

As  discussed  in  section  4.6,  the  neutron  soil  moisture  probe  showed  there  was  only  a  small 
change  in  the  total  fluid  content  indicating  that  the  changes  observed  with  the  TDR  are  in 
fact  due  principally  to  kerosene  displacing  water.  Thus  the  profiles  shown  in  Figure  4.5.4.2 
represent  the  development  of  pooled  kerosene  within  the  capillary  fringe.  A  direct 
comparison  of  kerosene  saturation  observed  in  cores  compared  to  water  loss  (see  section 
5.5.9  and  Figure  4.5.9.2)  demonstrates  that  this  assumption  is  valid. 

The  complete  data  set  of  TDR  profiles  has  been  contoured  as  a  time  and  depth  section 
(Figure  4.5.4.3).   This  type  of  presentation  allows  one  to  see  more  clearly  the  changes  in 
time  on  a  single  vertical  profile.   The  location  in  time  and  depth  of  the  individual  data  points 
is  indicated. 

Notice  the  large  change  in  water  content  particularly  after  the  injections  of  88,  100,  and  150 
litres  of  kerosene.    When  the  water  table  was  lowered  and  then  raised  again  kerosene  was 
trapped  below  the  water  table  resulting  the  lower  water  content  persisting  after  the  water 
table  is  raised. 
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Figure  4.5.4.1:   Water  content  profiles  measured  with  multilevel  dielectric  permittivity  probe  before 
and  following  injections.    Profiles:  1.  Day  15  -  fully  saturated;    2.  Day  33  -  before  2.2  litre  injection; 
3.  Day  56  -  after  100  litres  injected;    4.  Day  64  -  after  200  litres  injected;    5.  Day  69  -  after  343  litres 
mjected. 
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Figure  4.5.4.2:    Loss  in  water  content  with  respect  to  profile  measured  on  day  30,  before  first 
injection.    Measured  with  multilevel  dielectric  permittivity  probe.    Profiles:    1.  Day  33 -just  before  2.2 
litre  injection;    2.  Day  38  -  after  2.2  litre  injection;    3.  Day  42  -  after  10  litre  injection;    4.  Day  56  - 
after  100  litres  injected;    5.  Day  64  -  after  200  litres  injected;    6.  Day  69  -  after  343  litres  injected. 
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The  TDR  data  have  been  presented  as  water  content  inferred  from  the  measured  dielectric 
permittivity.      Clearly  the  dielectric  permittivity  decreases  substantially  after  the  larger 
injections  and  during  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  water  table.   The  effect  of  these  changes 
was  observed  in  GPR  sections  and  is  discussed  in  section  4.3.2. 


4.5.5  DC  Resistivity 

The  DC  resistivity  borehole  surveys  showed  the  saturated  resistivity  to  be  approximately  100 
ohm-m  (which  is  equal  to  a  conductivity  of  10  mS/m).   The  resistivity  profiles  give 
information  about  the  apparent  resistivities  at  different  distances  away  from  the  probe.   This 
distance  away  from  the  probe  for  which  survey  gives  information  is  determined  by  the 
current  electrode  spacing.   For  a  Wenner  array  this  "TARGET"  distance  is  actually  equal  to 
the  potential  electrode  spacing.   These  potential  electrode  spacings,  as  mentioned  before,  are 
2.5,  7.5,  17.5,  32.5,  42.5,  and  47.5  cm.   The  number  of  data  points  however  decreased  for 
the  larger  electrode  spacings  and,  since  the  data  did  not  change  drastically  with  distance,  the 
2.5  cm  spacings  resulted  in  the  most  complete  and  detailed  results. 

The  vertical  resistivity  profiles,  as  mentioned,  consistently  show  readings  of  100  ohm-m 
below  the  saturated  zone  before  any  kerosene  was  added.   Above  the  saturated  zone,  the 
resistivities  increase  with  decreasing  water  saturation  to  a  maximum  of  1300  ohm-m  near  the 
surface.    These  results  are  what  would  be  expected  as  water  content  decreases  from  the  top 
of  the  saturated  zone  to  the  ground  surface.   Following  the  addition  of  kerosene,  whose 
conductivity  is  effectively  zero  and  which  should  pool  on  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone,  we 
would  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  resistivities  wherever  kerosene  replaced  water.    This  is  the 
case;  however,  the  profiles  indicate  the  entire  resistivity  profile  from  the  surface  right  down 
to  the  water  table  has  changed.  (Figure  4.5.5.1) 

Following  the  final  injection  of  kerosene,  the  resistivities  at  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone 
increase  from  100  ohm-m  to  350  ohm-m.   The  resistivities  continue  to  increase  through  the 
unsaturated  zone  to  a  maximum  at  the  ground  surface  which  has  increased  from  1300  ohm-m 
to  19(X)  ohm-m.   As  well  as  increased  resistivities  above  the  original  zone  of  saturation,  there 
are  also  increased  resistivities  in  what  was  the  original  capillary  fringe.   The  resistivities  in 
this  zone  increased  from  100  ohm-m  to  a  maximum  of  400  ohm-m.   This  may  be  explained 
by  a  combination  of  water  displacement  by  the  kerosene  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  capillary 
fringe  due  to  changes  in  interfacial  tensions. 

With  each  successive  injection  of  kerosene^  the  resistivities  above  the  water  table  increase. 
If  "equilibrium"  can  be  considered  to  be  when  there  arc  no  more  changes  which  are 
discernible  to  a  particular  monitoring  method  then,  following  an  injection,  the  test  cell  would 
reach  "equilibrium"  with  respect  to  the  DC  resistivity  system  within  a  day.   After  more  than 
one  day  following  an  injection,  the  resistivity  profile  was  fairly  stable. 

For  the  DC  resistivity  surface  surveys,  Wenner  array  spacings  of  20  cm  show  the  near 
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surface  preinjection  resistivities  of  about  1100  ohm-m  while  the  deeper  readings  obtained 
with  the  60  cm  spacings  gave  an  average  apparent  resistivity  of  900  ohm-m.  (Appendix  E) 
That  is,  the  resistivities  decrease  with  increasing  water  content  which  increases  with  depth. 
As  expected,  the  apparent  resistivity  values  increase  following  successive  injections.   The 
average  near  surface  apparent  resistivity  (using  the  20  cm  spacing)  following  injection  #4  was 
16(X)  ohm-m  while  the  average  at  depth  (using  the  60  cm  spacing)  was  1350  ohm-m. 
(Appendix  E) 

By  looking  at  individual  data  points  rather  than  averages  we  can  tell  a  bit  about  the  lateral 
distiibution  of  the  resistivities.  (Figure  4.5.5.2  to  4.5.5.5)  In  all  of  the  figures  we  see  Uiat 
the  largest  changes  in  resistivities  occurred  after  the  injections  of  the  largest  volumes.   At  the 
60  cm  spacing,  the  resistivities  appear  to  be  constant  across  the  test  cell.   On  both  lines,  the 
end  of  the  line  closest  to  the  injection  point,  as  well  as  a  region  around  the  injection  point 
(xy-grid  location  (23,21)),  seem  to  have  higher  apparent  resistivities.    The  resistivity  data 
from  the  20  cm  spacings  indicate  that  there  is  a  region  of  high  resistivities  near  the  centi-e  of 
the  cell  and  low  resistivities  on  the  sides.   This  mounding  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  seems  in 
all  cases  to  become  more  enhanced  after  each  of  the  injections.   Therefore  it  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  introduction  of  kerosene. 

Areas  of  high  resistivities  indicate  areas  which  are  depleted  of  water  and  could  contain  air, 
kerosene  or  a  combination  of  the  two.   It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  20  cm  spacing 
data  is  giving  information  from  the  very  near  surface  where  we  would  not  expect  to  see  the 
kerosene  pool  but  which  may  be  affected  by  the  gravel  fiUed  injection  point  which  extends 
down  30  cm.   Also,  although  the  kerosene  is  expected  to  pool  at  the  top  of  the  saturated 
zone,  there  will  be  residual  kerosene  in  the  area  of  the  injection  well  as  is  verified  by  the 
coring  results  where  kerosene  was  found  as  shallow  as  10  cm  from  the  surface. 

A  rough  comparison  of  the  borehole  and  surface  resistivity  results  indicate  that  although 
giving  similar  readings  near  the  surface,  they  differ  greaUy  at  depth.   The  resistivity  borehole 
probe  was  located  at  xy-grid  coordinates  (-51.5,  50.0).  Therefore,  the  borehole  data  were 
compared  to  the  surface  resistivities  on  line  N2  at  -51.5  cm  and  on  line  E2  at  50.0  cm.   The 
near  surface  background  resistivity  which  was  obtained  with  surface  electrode  spacings  of  20 
cm  was  1100  ohm-m  and  increased  to  1650  ohm-m  following  injection  #4.   The 
corresponding  borehole  measurements  from  20  cm  were  950  ohm-m  and  1500  ohm-m 
respectively.   The  resistivity  readings  at  depth  using  the  surface  resistivity  electi-ode  spacing 
of  60  cm  began  at  900  ohm-m  and  increased  to  1300  ohm-m  after  injection  #4.    However, 
the  borehole  data  at  60  cm  depth  began  at  350  ohm-m  and  increased  to  700  ohm-m. 

Following  the  end  of  the  kerosene  injections,  only  borehole  resistivity  measurements  were 
taken.   These  resistivity  profiles,  again  using  the  Wenner  array  2.5  cm  separations,  show  the 
results  of  tiie  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water  table.  (Figure  4.5.5.6)  Day  89  (the 
background  for  this  part  of  the  experiment)  is  prior  to  the  lowering  of  Uie  water  table,  day  92 
is  with  the  water  table  at  1.4  m,  and  day  98  is  after  Uie  water  table  has  been  reestablished  at 
1.1m.   When  the  water  table  was  returned  to  1.1  m,  the  resistivity  profile  was  not  the  same 
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as  it  was  before  lowering  of  the  water  table.   There  appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  resistivity 
response  below  the  top  of  the  original  saturated  zone  (i.e.  0.8  m)  compared  with  that  of 
background.   However,  above  the  top  of  the  original  saturated  zone  the  resistivities  decrease 
compared  with  background  and  these  decreases  become  more  enhanced  towards  the  surface. 

From  theory,  we  expect  that  when  the  water  table  was  lowered,  the  entire  water  content 
profile  from  the  zone  of  residual  saturation  down  to  the  top  of  the  new  saturated  zone  would 
have  changed  in  response  to  the  change  in  water  table  elevation.   Upon  returning  the  water 
table  to  its  original  level  kerosene  would  be  trapped  within  the  saturated  zone  (as  well  as  air 
if  the  water  table  was  raised  too  quickly).   This  would  result  in  increased  resistivities  from 
the  lowest  level  of  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  to  the  initial  top  of  the  saturated  zone.   We 
would  also  expect  the  water  content  and  the  water  content  distribution  above  the  top  of  the 
saturated  zone  table  to  have  changed. 

In  the  area  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  levels  of  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  where 
we  expected  to  see  increased  resistivities  due  to  trapped  kerosene,  we  see  little  change.   The 
reason  for  this  result  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  trapped  kerosene.   Trapped 
kerosene  is  expected  to  be  found  in  small  blobs  and  ganglia  which  are  not  interconnected. 
Therefore,  the  distribution  of  trapped  kerosene  may  not  cause  a  significant  change  in  the 
electrical  flow  within  the  medium.   This  is  also  evident  from  Archie's  Law  which  shows  that 
changes  in  saturation  in  a  highly  saturated  medium  have  little  effect  on  resistivity. 

From  the  water  table  (1.1  m)  to  the  top  of  the  original  saturated  zone  (0.80  m),  there  is  no 
change.   Since  this  is  the  zone  in  which  the  kerosene  was  expected  to  pool  (and  was  later 
shown  to  have  pooled),   the  water  would  have  already  been  displaced.   Therefore,  lowering 
the  water  table  would  result  in  a  the  kerosene  moving  down  in  the  profile  and  being  replaced 
by  air.   The  introduction  of  air  into  this  region  would  have  no  effect  on  the  resistivities. 

In  the  zone  from  the  top  of  the  originally  saturated  zone  (0.8  m)  to  surface,  the  resistivities 
decrease  compared  to  background.   These  changes  may  be  attributed  to  hysteresis. 
Hysteresis  describes  the  change  in  the  pressure  saturation  relationships  between  fluids 
dependent  on  whether  the  porous  medium  is  undergoing  drainage  or  imbibition  (wetting). 
Since  saturations  during  imbibition  are  lower  than  saturations  during  drainage  at  the  same 
pressure,  the  saturations  within  the  test  cell  should  be  lower  after  the  water  table  is 
reestablished  than  before  the  drainage  event.   Lower  saturations  should  result  in  an  increase 
in  resistivities  rather  than  the  observed  decrease.   Some  possible  mechanisms  which  could 
explain  this  phenomenon  are:   changes  in  fluid  conductivities,  temperature  affects,  or  the 
imbibition  geometry  of  the  air- water  interface  as  observed  by  Knight  (1991). 
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4.5.6  Neutron  Logging 

The  neutron  logging  results  do  not  seem  to  give  a  great  deal  of  information  since  they  show 
little  change  throughout  the  experiment.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  probe  responds  to 
total  hydrogen  content  from  both  the  water  and  the  kerosene.    Based  on  a  chemical  formula 
for  kerosene  of  CnHj^,  as  reported  by  Williams  (1959),  the  ratio  of  hydrogen  content  by 
volume  of  kerosene  to  water  is  1.090:1.   Laboratory  measurements  of  the  weight  percent 
hydrogen  in  the  kerosene  injected  into  the  cell  gave  a  ratio  of  1.082:1.   Since  the  hydrogen 
content  in  kerosene  is  only  marginally  higher  than  that  in  water,  the  replacement  of  water  by 
kerosene  would  produce  only  a  10%  change  in  the  neutron  response.    In  the  case  of  kerosene 
and  water,  the  neutron  probe  would  be  detecting  total  liquid  content. 

Although  the  individual  depth  measurements  of  the  neutron  probe  are  volume  averages,  they 
can  still  be  very  useful.  For  any  one  well,  the  radial  distance  of  influence  for  a  measurement 
is  only  affected  by  the  liquid  content  since  the  sand  pack,  weU  and  source  detector  assembly 
are  not  changing.  The  vertical  zone  of  influence,  along  the  axis  of  the  well  is  approximately 
15  cm  centred  on  the  source-detector  assembly.  (Appendix  F,  figures  F.l  «fc  F.2)  However, 
although  the  probe  samples  a  large  volume,  it  is  operated  at  5  cm  increments  to  allow  for  a 
detailed  profile  of  the  variations  within  the  medium. 

The  background  readings  obtained  from  the  seven  glass  wells  show  that  the  water  content 
profile  is  constant  within  three  standard  deviations.  (Figure  4.5.6.1)   As  the  injections 
proceeded,  the  neutron  profiles  although  increasing  slightly  where  kerosene  may  have  been 
replacing  air  in  the  capillary  fringe,  did  not  change  a  great  deal.   This  indicates  that  kerosene 
must  have  been  replacing  water,  which  was  removed  via  the  well  screen  system.  (Appendix 
F,  figures  F.3-  F.6)   Following  the  final  injection  however,  the  neutron  count  profile 
increases  between  50  and  75  cm  depth  at  glass  well  #4.  (Figure  4.5.6.2)  This  may  indicate 
that  after  the  final  injection,  the  kerosene  pool  incorporated  a  region  which  was  above  what 
had  been  previously  saturated  with  water.   The  neutron  probe  shows  changes  in  the  neutron 
profiles  after  this  injection  in  all  of  the  wells  but  to  varying  degrees.  (Figure  4.5.6.3)  The 
neutron  count  profiles  indicate  that  the  kerosene  pool  is  thicker  in  the  middle  and  thinner  on 
the  sides  which  would  agree  with  our  schematic  version  of  an  LNAPL  pool  (figure  4.5.6.4) 
and  the  GPR  results. 

Following  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water  table  we  would  expect  kerosene,  and 
possibly  air,  to  have  been  trapped  below  the  water  table.   The  neutron  profile  would  only  be 
able  to  detect  trapped  air  but  assuming  the  water  table  was  raised  slowly  enough  and  allowed 
to  come  to  equilibrium,  there  should  be  no  air  trapped  and  therefore  the  total  liquid  in  the 
profile  should  be  the  same.   This  however  is  not  the  case.   Although  the  water  injection  rate 
was  sufficiently  slow,  and  equilibrium  was  established,  hysteresis  effects  cause  a  substantial 
redistribution  of  water,  kerosene  and  air  throughout  the  sand  profile.  (Figure  4.5.6.5) 
(Appendix  F,  figure  F.7) 
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4.5.7  Radon  Soil  Gas 

The   radon  concentrations  in  the  soil  gas  extracted  from  the  14  access  tubes  within  the  test 
cell  varied  spatially  and  with  time,  due  to  inherent  noise  in  the  measurement  process  and  to 
variations  in  pressure  and  temperature.    To  obtain  an  average  response  for  the  complete  cell, 
the  counts  from  all  the  soil  gas  access  tubes  were  averaged.   The  counts  per  minute  (cpm) 
before  the  first  injection  ranged  ft-om:   0-3  for  ^^  Rn(radon)  and  3-7  for  ^°  Rn  (thoron) 
(Figure  4.5.7. 1).    After  the  initial  injection  of  2  litres  of  kerosene,  the  ^°  Rn  counts 
increased  to  25-30  cpm,  which  is  well  above  levels  recorded  before  the  first  injection.   The 
increase  in  ^^  Rn  counts,  however,  was  not  above  pre-injection  levels.   The  next  four 
injections  resulted  in  a  sustained  increase  in  the  ^°  Rn,  with  the  values  always  remaining  at 
least  30  cpm  above  background.   As  with  the  2  litre  injection,  the  following  injections  did 
not  increase  the  '"■'^  Rn  counts  above  pre-injection  levels. 

Radon  soil  gas  consists  of  two  isotopes.   One  isotope  is  ^  Rn  (radon),  with  a  half  life  of 
3.8  days.  It  is  within  in  the  ^*  U  decay  series  and  has  as  its  parent  ^*  Ra  .  The  other 
isotope  is  ^°  Rn  (thoron)  with  a  much  shorter  half  life  of  55  seconds.   It  is  in  the  ^^  Th 
decay  series  and  has  as  its  parent  ^^Ra. 

Radon  soil  gas  surveys  have  been  performed  commercially  in  an  attempt  to  delineate  LNAPL 
pools  in  the  subsurface.   In  these  surveys,  the  ^  Rn  isotope  has  been  used  as  the  indicator 
of  these  pools  since  due  to  its  much  longer  half  life  it  can  migrate  further  from  its  source.   It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  maximum  migration  distance  of  ^^  Rn  through  dry  soil,  due  to 
diffusion,  is  about  9  m  but  can  in  some  cases,  such  as  movement  in  fractures,  it  can  move 
perhaps  100  m  (Morse  et  al,  1982).     Since  ^°  Rn  has  such  a  short  half  life,  any 
enhancement  in  its  concentration  indicates  only  changes  in  the  immediate  environment  from 
which  it  is  sampled.   ^°  Rn  would  only  be  a  useful  indicator  of  deeper  LNAPL  pools  if 
those  pools  altered  the  properties  of  the  soil  at  the  surface  where  the  radon  soil  gas  is 
collected  (e.g.  vapours  migrating  from  the  LNAPL  source  to  the  surface).   The  test  cell  with 
its  thin  unsaturated  zone  of  0.8  m,  did  not  provide  a  suitable  test  of  the  enhancement  in  ^^ 
Rn  concentrations  since  we  were  essentially  sampling  the  entire  unsaturated  zone. 

We  do  not  understand  the  process  that  resulted  in  the  increased  ^°  Rn  concentrations  that  we 
observed  in  our  experiment.    Laboratory  measurements  of  the  sandy  soil  used  in  the  test  cell 
have  demonstrated  that  the  source  of  the  radon  and  thoron  was  within  the  soil  grains.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  fraction  of  radon  atoms  that  escape  from  the  soil  grains  (where  the 
parent  radium  resides)  into  the  soil  gas  is  strongly  controlled  by  moisture  content  (  Strong 
and  Levins,  1982).   One  possible  explanation  for  the  enhancement  that  we  observed  is  that 
the  pore  scale  water  content  distribution  changed  within  the  unsaturated  zone  due  to  kerosene 
vapours  changing  the  thickness  of  water  films  on  grains.   The  multilevel  dielectric 
permittivity  probe  did  not  detect  any  change  in  water  content  within  this  zone;  however,  the 
resistivity  probe  did  detect  an  increase  in  resistivity  that  could  result  from  a  redistribution 
water  at  the  pore  scale(  e.g.  fewer  grain  to  grain  connections  through  the  pore  water). 
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Figure  4.5.7.1   Radon  monitoring  results  before  and  following  kerosene  injections  in  test 

cell.   The  alpha  counts  per  minute  from  soil  gas  samples  are  shown  for  both 
isotopes  ^  Rn  (radon)  and  ^°  Rn  (thoron). 
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4.5.8  Borehole  TV  Camera 

The  borehole  TV  Camera  did  not  deliver  the  results  we  had  expected.  The  camera  itself 
worked  well  and  as  a  result  there  are  video  logs  of  the  sand  pack  as  seen  from  within  the 
glass  wells  using  white  light.  Unfortunately,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  dyed  kerosene  in 
ultraviolet  light  was  unsuccessful. 

During  the  first  attempts,  the  "fluorescing  blobs"  which  would  identify  the  location  of  the 
kerosene,  were  not  evident.   It  was  impossible  to  determine  if  there  was  enough  kerosene  to 
make  the  fluorescent  blobs  discernible,  if  the  kerosene  pool  had  spread  laterally  enough  to 
intersect  the  glass  well,  or  if,  due  to  the  packing  process,  there  was  a  low  permeability  sand 
layer  surrounding  each  of  the  glass  wells  which  the  kerosene  was  avoiding.   Although  the 
other  geophysical  instruments  were  already  seeing  the  affects  of  the  kerosene,  these  affects 
were  for  the  most  part  changes  in  water  content. 

With  further  kerosene  injections,  we  did  in  fact  view  two  "fluorescing  blobs"  of  kerosene  but 
these  were  only  visible  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  there  were  no  further  occurrences.    A 
rod  was  pushed  down  beside  one  of  the  glass  well  to  see  if  dyed  kerosene  would  fill  the  void 
when  the  rod  was  removed  but  this  too  was  unsuccessful.   The  geophysical  equipment 
indicates  that  the  kerosene  pool  did  in  fact  at  least  reach  the  TDR  probe  which  is  further 
away  from  the  injection  point  than  some  of  the  glass  wells.   Also,  coring  proved  that  there 
was  a  layer  of  the  sand  pack  which  was  saturated  with  kerosene  and  which  extended  to  at 
least  one  side  of  the  test  cell. 

There  are  any  number  of  explanations  for  the  lack  of  success  with  this  dye  when  it  had 
proved  successful  at  the  OGI.   The  sand  used  at  the  OGI  was  coarser  and  contained  some 
gravels.    It  may  be  that  the  use  of  Borden  sand  resulted  in  some  kind  of  degradation  of  the 
dye  with  time  or  that  the  dye  had  sorbed  to  the  sand.   There  is  some  physical  evidence  which 
indicates  that  the  former  is  more  probable  since  when  the  coring  was  done  there  was  no  dye 
visible  on  the  sand  or  even  in  the  kerosene  itself. 


4.5.9  Kerosene  Saturation  Stratigraphy  from  Soil  Cores 

After  the  last  kerosene  injection  had  reached  equilibrium,  four  soil  cores  were  collected  from 
within  the  test  cell  at  the  locations  shown  in  Figure  4.3.1.   The  cores  were  subsectioned  into 
5  cm  lengths  and  the  kerosene  saturation  in  each  of  these  soil  samples  was  determined  using 
a  spectrophotometric  technique.   The  core  collection  technique  and  kerosene  saturation 
measurements  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 4. 

The  vertical  profiles  of  kerosene  saturation   (fraction  of  pore  space  containing  kerosene) 
show  the  development  of  a  substantial  pool  (Figure  4.5.9.1)  after  a  total  of  343  litres  was 
injected.   The  kerosene  pool  is  centred  at  a  depth  of  about  0.8  m  with  a  maximum  kerosene 
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Figure  4,5.9.1:   Kerosene  saturation  profiles  measured  on  soil  samples  from  core  collected 
within  the  test  cell  after  the  last  injection  on  day  77. 
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Figure  4.5.9.2:    Water  content  loss  compared  with  kerosene  saturation  profile  from  core  3, 
collected  adjacent  to  the  multilevel  dielectric  permittivity  probe.   The  individual  water  loss 
measurements  points  were  measured  on  the  multilevel  probe  on  day  77,  just  before  coring. 
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saturation  of  between  35  and  40%  .   In  all  cores,  kerosene  saturation  decreases  significantly 
at  a  depth  of  approximately  .9  m,  and  drops  to  near  zero  at  1.1  m,  which  is  the  depth  of  the 
water  table.   The  kerosene  saturation  profile  for  core  4,  which  is  near  the  injection  point, 
shows  that  the  kerosene  extends  up  into  the  unsaturated  zone  and  is  actually  above  the 
injection  depth  of  0.3  m.   Core  1  is  near  the  edge  of  the  tank  and  has  substantially  lower 
saturations.    The  total  kerosene  content  in  the  pool  appears  to  decrease  the  further  one  is 
from  the  injection  point.   This  effect  is  also  observed  in  the  surface  GPR  data  and  in  the 
neutron  logging  data. 

The  loss  in  water  content,  inferred  from  the  in  situ  dielectric  permittivity  measurements  (see 
section  4.5.4),   is  quite  similar  to  the  vertical  profile  of  kerosene  saturation  from  core  3 
(Figure  4.5.9.2).   Core  3  was  collected  0.25  m  from  the  multilevel  dielectric  permittivity 
probe.   The  dielectric  permittivity  measurements  were  taken  just  before  the  core  was 
collected.   This  provides  further  support  for  the  assumption  that  the  water  content  loss  is 
equivalent  to  the  increase  in  kerosene  saturation. 


4.6  Discussion 

The  monitoring  techniques  described  in  the  previous  sections  have  given  information  about 
the  LNAPL  saturation  and  distribution  within  the  test  cell.  This  information  has  been 
inferred  due  to  observed  changes  in  the  distribution  of  water  caused  by  the  LNAPL.   The 
presence  of  the  LNAPL  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  capillary  fringe  due  to  changing 
interfacial  tensions  and  a  depression  of  the  water  table  due  to  the  displacement  of  water  by 
kerosene.   In  order  to  acquire  more  quantitative  information  about  the  LNAPL,  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  the  results  obtained  using  all  the  geophysical  methods. 

By  combining  the  information  obtained  from  the  TDR  and  the  neutron  probe  it  has  been 
possible  to  determine  the  LNAPL  saturation  (DeRyck,  1994).    Since  the  neutron  data 
indicates  total  hydrogen  content  (from  both  the  water  and  the  kerosene)  and  the  TDR 
indicates  water  content  alone,  a  difference  of  the  TDR  data  from  that  of  the  neutron  data 
results  in  a  kerosene  content  profile  which  can  then  be  calibrated  with  coring  results.    Using 
the  combined  TDR  and  neutron  data  it  was  possible  to  obtain  more  accurate  measurements  of 
the  kerosene  saturation  within  the  pooled  zone  than  was  possible  using  only  the  TDR  data. 

Although  450  L  of  water  were  removed  from  the  test  cell  to  lower  the  water  table  from  1 . 1 
m  to  1.4  m  (bgs),  only  230  L  were  required  to  return  the  water  table  to  its  original  level. 
While  some  of  this  effect  was  due  to  trapped  kerosene  (and  air)  reducing  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  zone  above  the  water  table,  it  is  hysteresis  that  has  the  greatest  effect.    Below  about 
0.8  m  (the  top  of  the  original  saturated  zone),  the  neutron  probe  indicates  at  no  time 
throughout  the  experiment  did  the  total  liquid  content  change  by  more  than  10%.   This 
indicates  that  below  0.80  m  there  is  no  significant  change  in  the  amount  of  trapped  air.   The 
TDR  data  shows  changes  in  water  content  below  1.1m  only  after  the  water  table  had  been 
lowered  and  raised.    Therefore  the  reduction  in  water  content  below  this  level  was  caused 
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by  trapped  kerosene. 

In  this  controlled  environment,  most  of  the  geophysical  techniques  have  been  successful. 
The  GPR,  TDR,  Neutron  probe,  DC  resistivity  and  Radon  Soil  Gas  methods  appear  to  have 
been  very  successful,  while  the  others  have  only  been  marginally  successful.    The 
geophysical  techniques  have  given  us  information  about  the  electrical  property  changes  which 
occur  when  an  LNAPL  enters  the  subsurface  as  well  as  identifying  some  of  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil.   Although  these  techniques  are  not 
necessarily  transferable  to  heterogeneous  natural  environments  they  may  still  provide  useful 
information. 
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5.  DISCUSSION 


5.1  Implications  for  the  Detection  of  LNAPLs 

The  mathematical  modelling,  laboratory  measurements  and  the  controlled  spill  experiment  all 
demonstrated  that  in  simple  environments  measurable  changes  would  be  observed  with  the 
following  geophysical  techniques:    GPR,  surface  EM,  DC  resistivity,    EM  logging,  neutron 
logging  and  radon.   The  ability  of  geophysics  to  delineate  LNAPL  contamination  at  a  site 
where  it  has  been  accidentally  spilled  into  the  subsurface  will  depend  on  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  site  being  investigated.   The  mathematical  models  and  the  results  of  the 
controlled  spill  presented  in  this  report  can  be  used  to  predict  when  these  techniques  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  being  successful.   In  our  modelling  and  spill  experiment  we  have  also 
observed   some  characteristic  responses  from  LNAPL  pools  at  the  water  table  that  may  be 
seen  in  data  collected  at  these  sites. 

Ground  Penetrating  Radar 

•  An  LNAPL  contaminated  water  table  will  in  some  cases  be  a  more  gradational  electrical 
interface  than  an  uncontaminated  water  table.   This  effect  would  manifest  itself  in  GPR 
sections  as  a  reduction  in  the  amplitude  of  the  event  from  this  interface. 

•  The  reflection  event  from  the  water  table  would  appear  at  later  times  in  areas  where  a 
significant   LNAPL  pool  exists. 

•  If  a  there  is  a  stratigraphic  horizon  observed  in  a  GPR  section  below  the  water  table,  then 
this  horizon  would  appear  earlier  in  time  in  the  zone  where  the  LNAPL  pool  exists.    This 
was  observed  for  the  event  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in  GPR  sections  collected  during  the 
controlled  spill. 


Surface  EM 

•   There  would  be  a  reduction  in  apparent  conductivity  over  an  LNAPL  pool  since  the  water 
saturated  zone  is  deeper.   The  modelling  suggests  that  this  effect  is  quite  small  except  in 
relatively  conductive  environments. 


Borehole  EM 

•   The  increase  in  conductivity  that  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  would  appear  at  a 
greater  depth  in  the  region  where  an  LNAPL  pool  exists.   This  effect  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  natural  fluctuations  in  the  water  table. 
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DC  Resistivity 

•   Over  an  LNAPL  pool  there  would  be  an  increase  in  apparent  resistivity  for  appropriate 
electrode  spacings  due  to  the  increased  depth  of  the  water  table. 


Neutron  and  Dielectric  Permittivity  Logging 

•   The  soil  moisture  neutron  logging  device  discussed  in  this  report  would  be  particularly 
useful  in  locating  residual  hydrocarbons  in  the  unsaturated  zone.   The  usefulness  of  the 
technique  would  be  enhanced,  in  particular  in  the  saturated  and  transition  zone,  if  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  dielectric  logging  tool  (DeRyck,  1994). 


Radon  Soil  Gas 

•  We  observed  a  large  increase  in  ^°  Rn  (thoron),  the  short  lived  radon  isotope.   However, 
we  do  not  believe  that  looking  for  anomalous  concentrations  of  this  isotope  would  be  useful 
since  most  LNAPL  pools  generally  occur  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  zone  from  which  the 
thoron  is  being  sampled.   Our  observations  do  suggest  that  if  there  is  also  significant  source 
of    ^  Rn  (radon)  available  in  the  soil,  then  its  concentration  in  the  soil  gas  could  also  be 
enhanced  above  LNAPL  pools. 


Other  Comments 

For  the  electrical  methods  (surface  EM,  borehole  EM,  and  DC  resistivity),  our  conclusions 
depend  on  the  LNAPL  decreasing  the  conductivity  of  the  soil  by  displacing  water.   In  some 
cases,  the  LNAPL  may  have  associated  inorganic  contamination  or  may  cause  chemical 
alterations  that  give  rise  to  increased  inorganics  in  the  groundwater.   Both  of  these  effects 
can  increase  the  soil  conductivity.   If  this  is  the  case,  the  LNAPL  may  be  located  by  its 
association  with  these  enhanced  inorganic  species  in  the  groundwater  that  may  then  be 
mapped  with  electrical  methods. 

All  of  the  geophysical  techniques,  with  the  exception  of  the  combined  neutron  and  dielectric 
permittivity  logging  technique,  are  not  directly  detecting  the  LNAPL  but  are  mapping 
changes  in  water  content  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  LNAPL  For  this  reason, 
anomalous  zones  observed  with  the  geophysical  methods  could  also  be  attributed  to  other 
effects  such  as  changes  in  water  table  elevation,  infiltration  from  rainfall  events,  or  changes 
in  lithology  (e.g.  porosity)  without  other  supporting  evidence  that  rules  out  these  effects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  although  geophysical  methods  can  not  in  many  cases  delineate 
LNAPL  pools  in  the  subsurface,  these  techniques  can  still  be  very  useful  for:    determining 
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surficial  geology,  which  could  help  in  prediction  of  contaminant  movement  and  location;  and 
for  monitoring  the  development  of  an  LNAPL  pool  during  and  following  a  spill,  or  the 
reduction  of  a  pool  during  a  remediation  procedure. 


5.2  Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

•  The  combined  neutron  and  dielectric  permittivity  logging  technique  (DeRyck,  1994)  shows 
promise  for  delineating  LNAPLs  in  the  saturated  and  unsaturated  zone  and  should  be  studied 
further. 

•  The  geophysical  techniques  discussed  in  this  report  should  also  be  applied  at  accidental 
spill  sites.   These  sites  are  more  likely  to  have  a  variable  water  table  elevation,  soil 
heterogeneities  and  a  mix  of  LNAPLs  that  will  complicate  interpretation. 

•The  effect  of  LNAPLs  on  the  induced  polarization  response  of  LNAPL  contaminated  soils 
should  be  studied  further. 

•Laboratory  measurements  of  the  electrical  properties  of  LNAPL  contaminated  soils  should 
be  performed  at  GPR  operating  frequencies. 

•The  radon  soil  gas  mapping  technique  should  be  studied  further  to  understand  the  physical 
processes  that  can  give  rise  to  the  observed  enhancement  in  ^^°  Rn  (thoron). 
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Surface  DC  resistivity  data. 

Figure  E.l:    Surface  DC  resistivity  along  line  N2,  electrode  spacing  20  cm. 
(Injections  #1-4) 

Figure  E.2:   Surface  DC  resistivity  along  line  N2,  electrode  spacing  60  cm. 
(Injections  #1-4) 

Figure  E.3:   Surface  DC  resistivity  along  line  E2,  electrode  spacing  20  cm. 
(Injections  #1-4) 

Figure  E.4:   Surface  DC  resistivity  along  line  E2,  electrode  spacing  60  cm. 
(Injections  #1-4) 
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Neutron  probe 

Figure  F.l:   Neutron  measurements  in  vertical  access  tube  with  the  test  cell 
saturated  to  the  surface.  Determination  of  the  vertical  distance  which  is  averaged 
in  each  measurement. 

Figure  F.2:   Neutron  measurements  in  vertical  access  tube  with  the  test  cell 
saturated  to  the  surface.  Determination  of  the  vertical  distance  which  is  averaged 
in  each  measurement.   Near  surface  readings  only. 

Figure  F.3:   Cross  section  of  the  test  cell  showing  contoured  Neutron  logging 
measurements  and  profiles.  Background  readings  only,  that  is,  with  the  water  table 
at  1.1  m  and  no  kerosene  injected. 

Figure  F.4:    Cross  section  of  the  test  cell  showing  contoured  Neutron  logging 
measurements  differenced  from  background.   The  water  table  is  at  1.1  m.   The 
readings  were  made  on  day  56,  after  injection  #3. 

Figure  F.5:   Cross  section  of  the  test  cell  showing  contoured  Neutron  logging 
measurements  as  difference  from  background.   The  water  table  is  at  1.1  m.   The 
readings  were  made  on  day  64,  after  injection  #4. 
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Figure  F.6:   Cross  section  of  the  test  cell  showing  contoured  Neutron  logging 
measurements  as  difference  from  background.   The  water  table  is  at  1.1  m.   The 
readings  were  made  on  day  113,  after  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water  table 
in  order  to  trap  kerosene. 
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Dimensions  of  Radon  Access  Tube 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1 992/93 

WATERTABLES 

(values  corrected  for  elevations)           | 

DAY 

DATE 

TIME 

D1 

D2 

MW1 

MW2 

effluent 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(litres) 

1 

20-Aug 

44.30 

46.65 

45.15 

48.25 

5 

24-Aug 

10:00 

47.70 

51.25 

48.95 

53.25 

6 

25-Aug 

10:00 

33.50 

36.85 

34.75 

39.05 

7 

26-Aug 

7:00 

27.90 

31.25 

29.75 

34.25 

8 

27-Aug 

30.70 

34.05 

31.55 

35.25 

13 

1-Sep 

am 

52.00 

54.75 

53.15 

57.65 

14 

2-Sep 

am 

39.50 

42.65 

40.95 

44.85 

15 

3-Sep 

9:00 

1.70 

5.20 

4.75 

4.20 

15 

3-Sep 

21:00 

5.70 

9.60 

8.15 

7.40 

16 

4-Sep 

50.10 

pumping 

52.55 

50.40 

18 

6-Sep 

14:00 

111.50 

- 

112.75 

113.00 

18 

6-Sep 

16:00 

" 

18 

6-Sep 

18:00 

115.30 

" 

116.95 

115.80 

19 

7-Sep 

10:30 

116.50 

" 

117.75 

117.00 

19 

7-Sep 

15:30 

111.50 

" 

113.75 

110.00 

20 

8-Sep 

1 1 1 .00 

" 

111.70 

110.65 

23 

11 -Sep 

109.10 

" 

112.55 

110.20 

24 

1 2-Sep 

110.40 

" 

109.20 

109.65 

26 

14-Sep 

107.50 

- 

109.75 

109.00 

30 

1 8-Sep 

103.50 

- 

106.75 

105.00 

32 

20-Sep 

109.50 

" 

112.35 

110.00 

33 

21 -Sep 

9:00 

108.50 

- 

117.75 

1 1 1 .00 

0.00 

34 

22-Sep 

111.70 

" 

112.75 

112.00 

17.00 

35 

23-Sep 

111.70 

« 

113.75 

112.80 

10.50 

37 

25-Sep 

111.30 

" 

113.05 

112.00 

0.00 

38 

26-Sep 

am 

111.50 

" 

111.95 

111.20 

2.50 

39 

27-Sep 

110.50 

" 

112.35 

1 1 1 .80 

21.25 

41 

29-Sep 

110.90 

- 

111.95 

113.00 

0.00 

42 

30-Sep 

111.90 

" 

113.15 

111.40 

0.00 

44 

2-Oct 

108.90 

" 

110.75 

110.20 

0.00 

45 

3-Oct 

am 

110.50 

" 

111.75 

110.40 

0.00 

46 

4-Oct 

pm 

104.90 

- 

106.95 

105.60 

0.00 

47 

5-Oct 

108.90 

- 

111.75 

111.00 

25.00 

50 

8-Oct 

110.50 

" 

112.75 

110.80 

31.25 

51 

9-Oct 

108.70 

- 

110.15 

110.40 

52 

10-Oct 

" 

56 

14-Oct 

110.90 

" 

112.25 

110.80 

0.00 

57 

1 5-Oct 

8:00 

109.50 

" 

111.75 

111.40 

0.00 

57 

1 5-Oct 

11:00 

" 

0.00 

57 

1 5-Oct 

12:30 

" 

9.00 

57 

1 5-Oct 

13:00 

- 

2.50 

57 

1 5-Oct 

13:30 

" 

57 

1 5-Oct 

18:00 

1 

16.25 

Appendix  A-1      Elevation  corrected  water  table  levels  as  measured  in  monitoring  wells. 
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DAY 

DATE 

TIME 

D1 

D2 

MW1 

MW2 

effluent 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(litres) 

58 

1 6-Oct 

110.50 

" 

113.35 

110.60 

52.25 

59 

17-Oct 

111.10 

" 

113.55 

111.60 

2.00 

60 

1 8-Oct 

111.50 

" 

112.75 

111.60 

1.00 

61 

19-Oct 

110.50 

" 

113.95 

112.40 

0.00 

62 

20-Oct 

110.50 

- 

112.55 

112.60 

0.25 

63 

21 -Oct 

111.90 

" 

113.95 

112.80 

0.25 

64 

22-Oct 

111.50 

n 

113.95 

112.60 

0.00 

65 

23-Oct 

7:00 

111.70 

" 

113.75 

112.60 

0.00 

65 

23-Oct 

8:30 

111.50 

" 

112.35 

112.00 

0.00 

65 

23-Oct 

10:15 

109.90 

" 

112.75 

112.00 

6.75 

65 

23-Oct 

11:00 

110.30 

" 

112.95 

112.00 

2.25 

65 

23-Oct 

12:00 

109.90 

" 

112.95 

112.30 

4.50 

65 

23-Oct 

13:30 

109.50 

" 

112.55 

111.40 

9.00 

65 

23-Oct 

14:30 

109.70 

- 

112.75 

1 1 1 .40 

8.50 

65 

23-Oct 

15:15 

110.30 

- 

112.95 

112.00 

2.00 

65 

23-Oct 

16:00 

110.70 

- 

111.95 

111.20 

4.50 

65 

23-Oct 

17:00 

109.50 

" 

111.95 

112.00 

6.50 

65 

23-Oct 

18:15 

109.30 

" 

112.15 

112.00 

8.75 

65 

23-Oct 

19:20 

109.50 

- 

111.95 

111.00 

6.50 

65 

23-Oct 

21:00 

1 1 1 .00 

" 

112.15 

1 1 1 .40 

10.75 

65 

23-Oct 

21:45 

- 

2.00 

65 

23-Oct 

23:15 

110.30 

" 

112.75 

1 1 1 .80 

8.00 

66 

24-Oct 

11:10 

110.10 

- 

112.75 

111.60 

11.25 

66 

24-Oct 

13:00 

" 

1.25 

66 

24-Oct 

15:30 

108.50 

" 

112.75 

111.40 

1.00 

67 

25-Oct 

15:30 

109.50 

- 

113.35 

111.60 

7.75 

67 

25-Oct 

21 :00 

- 

2.00 

68 

26-Oct 

11:45 

110.10 

- 

112.35 

111.80 

12.50 

68 

26-Oct 

18:30 

p 

0.00 

68 

26-Oct 

19:45 

- 

0.00 

69 

27-Oct 

9:20 

110.40 

" 

113.15 

112.40 

0.00 

70 

28-Oct 

8:19 

110.90 

" 

113.15 

112.40 

0.10 

71 

29-Oct 

8:45 

111.10 

- 

114.15 

112.40 

2.51 

72 

30-Oct 

18:00 

110.50 

- 

112.95 

112.00 

0.00 

73 

31 -Oct 

18:30 

110.70 

" 

113.15 

112.60 

0.00 

74 

1  -Nov 

14:30 

110.70 

" 

112.75 

111.80 

0.00 

75 

2-Nov 

23:00 

111.30 

" 

112.75 

1 1 1 .40 

10.84 

76 

3-Nov 

15:50 

110.50 

- 

113.35 

112.40 

0.64 

77 

4-Nov 

8:45 

110.40 

- 

112.75 

111.20 

3.05 

79 

6-Nov 

14:00 

111.70 

" 

114.15 

112.80 

0.62 

80 

7-Nov 

14:00 

112.10 

- 

114.75 

114.20 

0.00 

81 

8-Nov 

12:00 

112.50 

" 

114.95 

114.20 

0.00 

82 

9-Nov 

13:15 

112.10 

" 

115.15 

114.00 

0.00 

83 

10-Nov 

10:00 

112.20 

" 

113.55 

112.80 

84 

11 -Nov 

13:30 

111.30 

" 

112.75 

112.80 

85 

12-Nov 

16:30 

109.70 

" 

111.95 

111.40 

17.00 

Appendix  A.1     Elevation  corrected  water  table  levels  as  measured  in  monitoring  wells,  (continued) 
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DAY 

DATE 

TIME 

D1 

D2 

MW1 

MW2 

effluent 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(litres) 

86 

13-Nov 

10:00 

110.90 

114.55 

114.40 

11.23 

87 

14-Nov 

10:00 

113.30 

116.75 

113.40 

0.00 

88 

1 5-Nov 

20:45 

113.50 

114.75 

114.50 

0.00 

89 

1 6-Nov 

12:00 

111.30 

114.55 

113.90 

0.00 

89 

16-Nov 

22:00 

131.50 

135.35 

133.20 

150.00 

90 

17-Nov 

1:00 

136.30 

138.75 

137.00 

67.50 

90 

17-Nov 

8:10 

136.70 

139.25 

139.40 

102.50 

90 

17-Nov 

20:00 

137.10 

139.15 

138.00 

65.00 

91 

1 8-Nov 

10:00 

139.70 

140.55 

141.80 

35.00 

92 

1 9-Nov 

8:30 

136.10 

138.55 

138.00 

93 

20-Nov 

11:30 

137.10 

138.15 

137.50 

21.25 

93 

20-Nov 

12:45 

138.30 

139.35 

138.60 

13.75 

93 

20-Nov 

20:30 

138.90 

141.75 

139.60 

20.00 

94 

21 -Nov 

11:15 

138.70 

141.35 

140.20 

20.00 

95 

22-Nov 

10:15 

136.10 

138.35 

137.10 

96 

23-Nov 

11:30 

135.30 

137.05 

135.40 

96 

23-Nov 

15:00 

122.50 

125.75 

127.00 

-17.50 

96 

23-Nov 

17:40 

115.00 

117.25 

117.40 

-50.00 

96 

23-Nov 

21:00 

110.70 

113.35 

112.00 

-70.00 

97 

24-Nov 

8:30 

115.10 

116.75 

118.60 

0.00 

97 

24-Nov 

15:15 

109.90 

111.75 

112.00 

-50.00 

98 

25-Nov 

10:30 

113.70 

116.35 

115.00 

98 

25-Nov 

12:30 

109.90 

111.15 

110.00 

-18.75 

98 

25-Nov 

17:00 

111.50 

113.95 

114.00 

98 

25-Nov 

18:00 

109.50 

111.95 

1 1 1 .00 

-6.25 

99 

26-Nov 

9:15 

111.30 

pump  off 

113.35 

112.60 

104 

1-Dec 

12:55 

114.50 

116.75 

1 1 6.00 

110 

7-Dec 

15:00 

112.10 

115.75 

114.00 

113 

1 0-Dec 

15:30 

113.50 

116.75 

114.00 

160 

26-Jan 

110.40 

195 

2-Mar 

138.00 

202 

9-Mar 

140.40 

143.80 

204 

11 -Mar 

11:17 

139.90 

139.75 

142.00 

209 

16-Mar 

140.40 

216 

23-Mar 

141.80 

231 

7-Apr 

99.50 

314 

29-Jun 

14:00 

60.50 

62.00 

61.75 

62.00 

Appendix  A.1     Elevation  corrected  water  table  levels  as  measured  in  monitoring  wells,  (continued) 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1 992/93 

WATER     LEVEL    CORRECTIONS 

A: 

the  surveyed  top  of  the  PVC  tubing 

B: 

the  calculated  top  of  PVC  tubing  using  elevation  correction 

DATUM  =  0.7025  m 

(which  is  the  centre  of  the  test  cell) 

1     - 

(ie:  mid  way  between  the  third  and  fourth  glass  wells)       \ 

-  by  convention,  let  survey  measurements  below  the  surface  be  negative) 

--  therefore,   CORRECTED  ELEVATION  =  DATUM  -  (survey  measurement) 

C: 

the  height  of  the  PVC  above  the  sand  surface  |                   | 

-  note:   this  is  the  level  to  which  all  water  levels  are  referenced  to 

D: 

elevation  correted  sand  surface  measurement  wrt.  the  datum  ie:   D  =  B  -  C           | 

E: 

conversion  of  "D"  from  (m)  to  (cm) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

surveyed 

actual 

sand 

sand 

top 

top 

stick  up 

surface 

surface 

(m) 

(m) 

(m) 

(m) 

(cm) 

D1 

0.5125 

0.1900 

0.1750 

0.0150 

1.50 

D2 

0.5350 

0.1675 

0.1775 

-0.0100 

-1.00 

MW1 

0.4325 

0.2700 

0.2675 

0.0025 

0.25 

MW2 

0.4550 

0.2475 

0.2875 

-0.0400 

-4.00 

therefore,  in  order  to  correct  the  water  level  measurements 

{the  following  equations  must  be  used 

elevation  corrected  water  level  =  water  level  reading  -  E 

(since  if  the  sand  surface  is  above  the  datunn,  the  depth  to  water  will  be  increased)          | 

D1: 

reading 

-    1.50  cm 

=    elevation  corrected  water  level 

D2: 

reading 

+  1.00  cm 

=    elevation  corrected  water  level 

MW1: 

reading 

-  0.25  cm 

=    elevation  corrected  water  level 

MW2: 

reading 

+  4.00  cm 

=    elevation  corrected  water  level 

Appendix  A.1 


Elevation  corrected  water  table  levels  as  measured  in  monitoring  wells,  (continued) 
(Actual  water  level  correction  calculations) 
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CFB-LNAPL-1992 


APPENDIX  A 


PLAN         VIEW 

SOIL  DENITIY  MEASUREMENTS 


#  soil  density  measurement  locations 

#  monitoring   wells  (large) 

•  monitoring   wells(smaii) 
@  glass  wells 

•  radon  soil   gas 
O   cores 
™    GPR   lines 


1    m 


horizontal 
access  tube 


TDR  dielectric    permittivity    probe  (time  domain  reflectometry) 

RES  resistivity   probe 

VAT  vertical   access  tube 

INJ      :        injection    point 

Figure  A.3.1  Location  within  the  test  cell  where  samples  for  soil  porosity  analysis  were  taken. 
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Appendix  A.4:   KEROSENE  SATURATION  MEASUREMENTS  OF  CORE 

This  section  describes  the  procedure  used  to  collect  and  to  determine  the  kerosene  saturation 
in   soil  cores  taken  from  within  the  LNAPL  test  cell.   Four  soil  cores  were  collected  at  the 
locations  shown  in  Figure  4.3.1,  after  the  final  kerosene  injection  had  reached  equilibrium. 

A.4.1  Core  Collection  Procedure 

Each  of  the  four  cores  was  taken  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  sampled  the  unsaturated 
zone  (0.0  -50  cm),  the  second  sampled  the  tension  saturated  zone  (50  -  90  cm),  and  the  third 
section  sampled  the  bottom  of  the  tension  saturated  zone,  and  the  top  of  the  water  table  (90  - 
140  cm). 

The  core  sections  were  collected  by  driving  5  cm  diameter  aluminum  core  tube  into  the  sand 
to  the  desired  depth.  The  core  tube  was  then  pulled  out,  checked  to  ensure  fiiU  recovery  of 
sand  and  then  immediately  capped,  taped,  and  labelled.  To  collect  the  next  section  the  core 
tube  was  put  back  into  the  hole  from  which  the  core  had  been  previously  retreived  (the  hole 
remained  open  within  the  unsaturated  zone).  For  the  last  section,  which  extended  below  the 
water  table,  a  core  catcher  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  core  tube  before  driving  into  the 
sand. 

Using  this  procedure,  four  cores  were  collected  at  the  locations  shown  in  Figure  4.4,1.   Core 
#1  was  the  test  core  which  was  used  to  determine  the  optimum  core  length  and  procedure  to 
obtain  the  best  recovery.   This  core  was  therefore  not  as  successful  as  the  other  three  cores. 
The  final  section  of  core  #4  was  longer  (6(k:m)  than  for  the  other  cores  to  ensure  that  the 
zone  below  the  kerosene  pool  was  sampled. 


A.4.2  Measurement  of  Kerosene  Saturation 

The  four  cores,  each  consisting  of  three  sections,  were  transported  from  the  LNAPL  site  at 
CFB  Borden  in  an  upright  position  to  prevent  redistribution  of  the  kerosene  in  the  soil.    In 
the  lab,  these  cores  were  further  subdivided  into  5cm  segments.   The  segments  which  had  a 
kerosene  aroma  were  subsampled  twice  using  a  2cc  core  sampler  (to  give  a  4  cc  sample), 
immersed  into  120ml  of  iso-octane,  and  shaken  vigorously. 

When  the  soil  sample  is  added  to  the  iso-octane,  since  water  and  iso-octane  are  immisible 
they  form  separate  liquid  phases.  Since  the  kerosene  in  the  sample  is  immisicible  with  water 
but  misicible  with  iso-octane,  it  is  extracted  into  the  iso-octane  phase.   The  kerosene  content 
in  the  iso-octane  was  determined  by  measuring  the  absorbance  of  an  subsample  of  the  iso- 
octane  (containing  the  dissolved  kerosene)  at  270  nm  using  an  ultraviolet-visible 
spectrophotometer.    The  measusements  were  performed  in  the  ultraviolet  at  270nm,  since  this 
is  the  wavelength  of  maximum  absorbance  for  kerosene. 
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The  spectrophotometer  was  calibrated  by  using  a  range  of  kerosene  concentrations  in  iso- 
octane.   The  kerosene  used  in  these  calibrations  was  dyed  with  Kodak  fluorescent  dye 
Courmarin  No.  7  at  a  concentration  of  12mg/litre  (as  was  used  for  the  injection  in  the 
LNAPL  cell).     To  perform   the  calibration,  five  standards  of  the  following  concentrations  of 
kerosene  in  iso-octane  were  used: 

(a)  Std.  0.0005  created  from  50ul  kerosene  in  100ml  iso-octane. 

(b)  Std.  0.0010  created  from  lOOul  kerosene  in  100ml  iso-octane. 

(c)  Std.  0.0010  created  from  150ul  kerosene  in  100ml  iso-octane. 

(d)  Std.  0.0020  created  from  200ul  kerosene  in  100ml  iso-octane. 

(e)  Std.  0.0025  created  from  250ul  kerosene  in  100ml  iso-octane. 

The  absorbance  of  each  kerosene  standard  was  measured  at  270nm  and  plotted  versus 
concentration  of  kerosene  in  iso-octane  (Figure  A. 4.1).   The  data  were  fitted  with  a  second 
order  polynomial  of  the  form:  y  =  ax^  -I-  bx  +  c  with  a  =  0.000389,  b  =  0.000681,  c  = 
0.000045.   Using  this  relationship  the  kerosene  saturation  was  determined  for  each  soil 
sample  taken  from  the  cores  (Figures  4.5.9.1). 
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CALIBRATION    CURVE    FOR    KEROSINE 
IN    ISO-OCTANE 
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Figure  A-4.1        Coring  procedure,  analyses,  and  results,  (continued) 
Calibration  for  kerosene  in  iso-octane. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1992 

X-Y     GRID    SURVEY 

NAMING   CONVENTIONS 

RES 

=    borehole  resistivity  probe 

TDR 

=    dielectic  permittivity  probe  (time  domain  reflectometry) 

VAT 

=    vertical  access  tube 

INJ 

=    injection  point 

GW# 

=    glass  wells 

Dtt 

=    large  diameter  monitoring  well  attached  to  well  screen 

MWft 

=    small  diameter  monitoring  well 

RG# 

=    radon  soil  gas  access  tubes 

1                   1 

The  centra  of  the  X-Y  grid  is  considered  to  be 

the  intersection  of  the  two  perpendicular  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPRI  lines  N2  &  E2.                           \ 

-  N2  represents  the  X-axis  with  negative  values  towards  the  west. 

-  E2  represents  the  Y-axis  with  negative  values  towards  the  south. 
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Appendix  A.6     X-Y  grid  surface  survey,  location  of  probes  and  wells. 
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APPENDIX  A 


LNAPL     TEST     CELL 

(plan  view) 

X-Y      GRID 
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Figure  A.6.1        X-Y  grid  surface  survey,  location  of  probes  and  wells,  (continued) 
Plan  view  of  test  cell. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1992 

ELEVATION     SURVEY 

NAMING   CONVENTIONS 

1 

BM 

=    bench  mark 

DATUM 

=    top  of  sand  surface  in  centre  of  test  cell 

HAT(W) 

=    top  of  horizontal  access  tube 

(at  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  on  the  west  side  of  the  tank)                         | 

HAT(E) 

=    top  of  horizontal  access  tube 

(at  the  open  and  of  the  tube  on  the  east  side  of  the  tank) 

RES 

=    top  of  borehole  resistivity  probe                    |                    | 

TDR 

=    top  of  dielectic  permittivity  probe  (time  domain  reflectometry) 

VAT 

=   top  of  vertical  access  tube         |                   |                   { 

D# 

=    top  of  large  diameter  monitoring  well  attached  to  well  screen 

MW# 

=    top  of  small  diameter  monitoring  well 

GW# 

=   top  of  glass  wellS 

1 

T   (?) 

=    reference  to  top  of  tank  edge  in  the  vicinity  of  (?) 

S   (?) 

=    reference  to  sand  surface  in  the  vicinity  of   (?) 

II                    1                    1 

The  bench  mark  IBM)  is  located  along  the  rail  in  the  railway  track  which  is  closest  to  the  LNAPL  test  site. 

The  stadia  rod  was  placed  on  the  third  Join  in  the  rail  when  travelling  towards  the  LNAPL  site  from  the  road. 

(The  referenced  road  is  the  one  which  passes  by  the  front  entrance  gate  of  the  site.) 

CONVERSIONS 

. 

column 

A    : 

SURVEY: 

actual  survey  measurement  (m) 

B   : 

ELEV.: 

calculated  elevation  with  respect  to  the  datum   (m) 

-  let  the  datum  be  zero  elevation 

-  let  elevations  below  the  datum  lie:  below  the  sand  surface)  be  negative  by  convention 

-  let  elevations  above  the  datum  lie:  above  the  sand  surface)  be  positive  by  convention 

1                          I                          1                          1 



--■ 

ELEVATION    =    DATUM   -   SURVEY  READINGS 

=     0.7025  -  survey  readings  (m) 

• 

Appendix  A.7     Elevation  survey  in  test  cell. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1992 

ELEVATION     SURVEY    DATA 

A 

B 

SURVEY 

ELEV. 

ELEV. 

(m) 

(m) 

(cm) 

BM 

2.9550 

-2.2525 

-225.25 

HAT(W) 

2.4672 

-1.7647 

-176.47 

HATJE) 

2.6150 

-1.9125 

-191.25 

RES 

0.6200 

0.0825 

8.25 

TDR 

0.4025 

0.3000 

30.00 

VAT 

0.6125 

0.0900 

9.00 

D1 

0.5125 

0.1900 

19.00 

D2 

0.5350 

0.1675 

16.75 

MW1 

0.4325 

0.2700 

27.00 

MW2 

0.4550 

0.2475 

24.75 

GW1 

0.5600 

0.1425 

14.25 

GW2 

0.5550 

0.1475 

14.75 

GW3 

0.5625 

0.1400 

14.00 

GW4 

0.5475 

0.1550 

15.50 

GW5 

0.5575 

0.1450 

14.50 

GW6 

0.5475 

0.1550 

15.50 

GW7 

0.5525 

0.1500 

15.00 

T   (N1) 

0.5700 

0.1325 

13.25 

T   (N2) 

0.6000 

0.1025 

10.25 

T   (ED 

0.5700 

0.1325 

13.25 

T   (E2) 

0.5900 

0.1125 

11.25 

S   (M) 

0.6875 

0.0150 

1.50 

S   (N2) 

0.7200 

-0.0175 

-1.75 

S   (El) 

0.7000 

0.0025 

0.25 

S   (E2) 

0.7425 

-0.0400 

-4.00 

S   (RES) 

0.7000 

0.0025 

0.25 

S   (TDR) 

0.6850 

0.0175 

1.75 

S   (VAT) 

0.7075 

-0.0050 

-0.50 

DATUM 

0.7025 

0.0000 

0.00 

.                                    ^ 

Appendix  A.7     Elevation  survey  in  test  cell,  (continued) 
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APPENDIX  A 


CFB-LNAPL-1992 

ELEVATION     SURVEY    STATISTICS 

CPN 

ELEV. 

stick-up 

(cm) 

(cm) 

GW1 

14.25 

13 

GW2 

14.75 

12 

GW3 

14.00 

13 

GW4 

15.50 

14 

GW5 

14.50 

15 

GW6 

15.50 

17 

GW7 

15.00 

13 

average 

14.79 

13.86 

std.  dev 

0.585 

1.676 

T  (N1) 

13.25 

T  (N2) 

10.25 

T  (ED 

13.25 

T  (E2) 

11.25 

average 

12.00 

std.  dev 

1.5 

S  (N1) 

1.50 

S   (N2) 

-1.75 

S   (ED 

0.25 

S   (E2) 

-4.00 

S   (RES) 

0.25 

S   (TDR) 

1.75 

S   (VAT) 

-0.50 

DATUM 

0.00 

average 

-0.31 

std.  dev 

1.850 

Appendix  A.7     Elevation  survey  in  test  cell,  (continued) 
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APP£^a)IX  A 


PLAN  VIEW  of  TEST  CELL 
ELEVATIONS 


#  monitoring   wells  (large) 

•  monitoring   wells  (smaii) 

^   glass  wells 
—  GPR   lines 
#  DATUM 


SOUTH 


1    m 


WEST 


NOf^TH 


horizontal 
access  tube 


EAST 


TDR        :  dielectric    permittivity    probe  (time   domain   reflectometry) 

RES  resistivity   probe 

VAT  vertical   access   tube 

INJ  injection    point 

Figure  A.7.1        Elevation  survey  in  test  cell.  Plan  view  of  lest  cell,  (continued) 
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APPEAmiX  B 


CFB-LNAPL-92 

EM38 

1 00  ms/m 

DAY  14 

9/2/92 

9/2/92 

vertical  dipole  mode 

vertical  dipole  mode 

LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/ml 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

1 

4.5 

4.8 

6.0 

8.8 

4.8 

5.0 

2 

5.2 

6.3 

6.8 

@E1 

5.8 

6.1 

5.4 

@  N1 

3 

6.0 

7.0 

6.3 

6.2 

6.8 

5.8 

4 

6.2 

7.0 

6.7 

@E2 

6.8 

6.7 

5.8 

@  N2 

5 

5.7 

7.1 

6.3 

6.8 

6.4 

5.8 

6 

4.8 

7.0 

5.8 

@E3 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

@)N3 

7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

against  edge 

6.0 

4.6 

4.9 

against  edge 

DAY  14 

9/2/92 

9/2/92 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(nnS/m) 

1 

7.2 

7.5 

10.5 

8.8 

6.8 

7.1 

2 

7.4 

8.0 

8.8 

@>E1 

6.8 

7.3 

8.0 

@>  N1 

3 

8.0 

8.2 

9.0 

6.7 

7.7 

8.4 

4 

8.5 

8.4 

8.7 

@E2 

7.1 

7.9 

8.1 

@>N2 

5 

8.2 

8.2 

9.0 

8.1 

7.7 

8.2 

6 

8.5 

8.8 

8.8 

@E3 

8.3 

7.9 

8.2 

@>N3 

7 

8.7 

9.0 

8.7 

against  edge 

8.0 

7.0 

7.7 

against  edge 

1 

1 

DAY  29 

9/17/92 

9/17/92 

vertical  dipole  mode 

vertical  dipole  mode 



LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(nnS/m) 

1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

8.5 

4.0 

4.7 

2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

@E1 

3.7 

5.0 

4.5 

@N1 

3 

3.9 

4.3 

3.8 

3.5 

4.5 

4.2 

4 

4.8 

4.8 

3.8 

@E2 

4.3 

4.0 

3.5 

@>N2 

5 

3.8 

4.8 

4.2 

3.6 

3.7 

3.3 

6 

4.2 

4.2 

3.8 

@  E3 

3.9 

4.5 

3.8 

@)N3 

7 

4.2 

3.2 

2.4 

against  edge 

4.4 

6.0 

3.5 

against  edge 

Figure  B  EM38  data  simunaiy  sheet  and  averages,  (continued) 
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APPENDIX  B 


DAY  29 

DAY  29 

9/1 7/92 

9/17/92 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/nn) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

1 

2.2 

2.1 

4.2 

4.5 

1.3 

1.0 

2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

@>E1 

1.0 

1.7 

2.1 

@  N1 

3 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

0.9 

1.3 

2.2 

4 

2.5 

2.3 

1.9 

@>E2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

@>N2 

5 

2.6 

2.1 

2.8 

1.3 

1.5 

0.9 

6 

3.0 

2.6 

2.1 

@E3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.0 

@N3 

7 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 

against  edge 

2.3 

0.0 

1.9 

against  edge 

1 

DAY  76 

11/3/92 

11/3/92 

vertical  dipole  mode 

vertical  dipole  mode 

LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/tn) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/nn) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

1 

2.5 

2.2 

2.6 

7.9 

3.3 

3.5 

2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

@E1 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

@N1 

3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

3.2 

4 

2.2 

3.0 

2.8 

@>  E2 

2.6 

3.4 

3.0 

@>N2 

5 

2.2 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

@E3 

2.6 

3.3 

3.5 

€>N3 

7 

2.5 

2.3 

3.0 

against  edge 

2.6 

4.6 

3.5 

against  edge 

DAY  76 



1 1  /3/92 

1 1  /3/92 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

LINE 

N1 

N2 

N3 

El 

E2 

E3 

STATION 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/m) 

(mS/ml 

1 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

5.6 

3.2 

2.8 

2 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

@E1 

2.7 

3.2 

3.5 

(§>N1 

3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.5 

3.1 

3.4 

4 

2.6 

3.5 

3.6 

@>E2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.3 

@N2 

5 

3.1 

3.5 

3.7 

2.9 

3.0 

3.3 

6 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

@E3 

3.1 

2.9 

3.6 

@>N3 

7 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

against  edge 

3.0 

1.3 

3.1 

against  edge 

Figure  B  EM38  data  summary  sheet  and  averages,  (continued) 
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APPENDIX  B 


CFB-LNAPL-92 

EM38 

apparent  conductivity   (mS/m) 

vertical  dipole  mode 

stn.#1 

stn.i)f2 

stn.#3 

stn.#4 

stn.#5 

stn.#6 

stn.#7 

day14(N2) 

4.8 

6.3 

7 

7 

7.1 

7 

4.8 

daYl4(E2) 

4.8 

6.1 

6.8 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

4.6 

day29(N2) 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.8 

4.8 

4.2 

3.2 

day29(E2) 

4 

5 

4.5 

4 

3.7 

4.5 

6 

day76(N2) 

2.2 

2 

2.5 

3 

2.7 

2.6 

2.3 

day76(E2) 

3.3 

2.9 

3.4 

3.4 

2.8 

3.3 

4.6 

horizontal  dipole  mode 

stn.#1 

stn.#2 

stn.#3 

stn.#4 

stn.#5 

stn.#6 

stn.#7 

day14(N2) 

7.5 

8 

8.2 

8.4 

8.2 

8.8 

9 

day14(E2) 

6.8 

7.3 

7.7 

7.9 

7.7 

7.9 

7 

day29|N2) 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 

2.6 

2.6 

day29(E2) 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

2.6 

0 

day76(N2) 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

4 

day76(E2) 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3 

3 

2.9 

1.3 

Figure  B  EM38  data  summary  sheet  and  averages.  Plot  data  (continued) 
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APPENDIX  E 


I               1               1               1 

SURFACE  RESISTIVITY     line  E2     depth  20  cm 

location 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44 

DAY  56 

DAY  64 

1.35 

1098.82 

1156.14 

1171.73 

1393.5 

1457.86 

1.15 

1040.93 

1080.81 

1112.02 

1315.23 

1437.19 

0.95 

1054.5 

1061.72 

1102.21 

1381.54 

1512.65 

0.75 

1019.27 

1056.1 

1099.85 

1377.6 

1550.58 

0.55 

1071.73 

1089.49 

1181.97 

1496.22 

1643.87 

0.35 

1105.29 

1127.8 

1214.2 

1527.97 

1669.78 

0.15 

1080.2 

1128.7 

1171.95 

1466.29 

1691.18 

-0.05 

1093.26 

1111.43 

1181.1 

1539.67 

1671.71 

-0.25 

1089.93 

1144.42 

1121.95 

1416.85 

1625.72 

-0.45 

1048.23 

1050.44 

1015.02 

1343.03 

1544.07 

-0.65 

1024.44 

1105.76 

1080.33 

1277.18 

1480.4 

-0.85 

1090.82 

1131.4JJ 

1051.5 
"    1006.1 8 

1251.25 

1451.37 





-1.05 

999.7 

1063.98 

1231.39 

1312.27 

■ 



average 

1062.86 

1100.63 

1116.15 

1385.98 

1542.20 

SURFACE  RESISTIVITY     line  E2     depth  60  cm 

location 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44 

DAY  56 

DAY  64 

0.75 

982.6 

1042.19 

1081.65 

1264.37 

1460.65 

0.55 

893.96 

959.06 

999.09 

1164.33 

1344.21 

0.35 

856.8 

951.63 

1002.73 

1130.6 

1310.67 

0.15 

880.5 

957.78 

1003.66 

1120.67 

1326.22 

-0.05 

880.4 

933.17 

974.18 

1126.56 

1255.16 

-0.25 

866.32 

912.86 

941.52 

1112.2 

1288:9 

--  ■ 

— 

-0.45 

895.44 

965.85 

982.21 

1138.02 

1354.02 

average 

893.72 

960.36 

997.861 

1150.96 

1334.26 

r;::~"i 

• 1 

1                     1                     1 

AVERAGE  surface  resistivity  at   20  cm  Wenner  array  electrode  spacing  (line  N2  &  E2) 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44 

DAY  56 

DAY  64 

N2 

averages 

1094.42 

1126.41 

1114.37 

1     1389.26 

1631.78 

E2 

averages 

1062.86 

1100.63 

1116.15 

1385.98 

1542.20 

average 

1078.64 

1113.52 

1115.26 

1387.62 

1586.99 

AVERAGE  surface  resistivity  at   60  cm  Wenner  array  electrode  spacing  (line  N2  &  E2) 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44        DAY  56 

DAY  64 

N2 

averages            902.51 

957.73 

996.43      1132.16 

1338.14 

E2 

averages            893.72 

960.36 

997.86 

1150.96 

1334.26 

average    \        898.11 

959.05 

997.15 

1141.56 

1336.20 

Appendix  E        Surface  DC  Resistivity  data. 
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APPENDIX  E 


P 


1                1                1 

SURFACE  RESISTIVITY  line  N2   depth  20  cm 

location 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44 

DAY  56 

DAY  64 

1.15 

1053.36 

1135.19 

873.81 

1322.7 

1551.35 

0.95 

966.93 

1016.06 

844.57 

1176.7 

1471.64 

0.75 

940.88 

959.65 

935.65 

1213.17 

1490.37 



- 

0.55 

1025.32 

1071.63 

1074.08 

1335.37 

1587.5 

0.35 

1025.75 

1022.59 

1083.34 

1330.56 

1627.01 

0.15 

1123.31 

1121.67 

1208.68 

1481.04 

1705 

-0.05 

1087.21 

1096.31 

1181.58 

1427.38 

1746.69 

-0.25 

1083.37 

1081.7 

1151.63 

1432.74 

1621.15 

-0.45 

1073.44 

1093.47 

1093.13 

1379.84 

1667.15 

^ 

-0.65 

1174.94 

1198.11 

1234.95 

1431.72 

1655.97 

-0.85 

1139.31 

1223.33 

1216.83 

1453.53 

1653.09 

-1.05 

1250.34 

1263.88 

1273.93 

1487.8 

1680.22 

-1.25 

1283.28 

1359.73 

1314.67 

1587.82 

1755.96 

average 

1094.42 

1126.41 

1114.37 

1389.26 

1631.78 

SURFACE  RESISTIVITY  line  N2   depth  60  cm 

location 

DAY  32 

DAY  38 

DAY  44 

DAY  56 

DAY  64 

-0.65 

948.56       1013.93 

1058.7 

1204.97 

1398.34 

-0.45 

883.78         915.36 

954.66 
'      925.18 

1108.53 
1065.2 

1297.84 
'1312 

: — 

— 

-0.25 

855.2 

884.19 

-0.05 

906.59 

965.51 

998.38 

1153.35 
1132.81 

1349.46 
1342.23 



-   - 

0.15 

883.57 

958.34 

979.78 

0.35 

906.61 

973.06 

1018.34 

1112.65 

1332.22 

0.55 

933.23 

993.7 

1039.98 

1147.58 

1334.89 

average 

902.51 

957.73 

996.43 

1132.16 

1338.14 

- 

1 

j 

i 

[.          .-       1 

r"""  "'  i         i         ! 

1                            i                            '                            1                 "           !                            1                            !                           1 

I 

I 

i 


Appendix  E        Surface  DC  Resistivity  data,  (continued) 
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APPENDK  G 


PVC    F-?.adon 


A  /-.  r-  r^  c  o      n"*]  1  1^  - 


.635    cm 

1.27    cm  (0.25") 


1/2-13 


(0.5")  1/4-20 
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Be 
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ID 


CD  ^ 
C\2C 


C\2  ^ 


•^ ► 
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Appendix  G        Dimensions  of  Radon  Access  Tube 
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